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INTERPRETATION 


The Dutch Empire: An Appraisal 


by VIRGINIA THOMPSON 


The unique colonial policy of the patient Dutch, whose tropical 


dependencies are now overrun by Japanese aggressors, has 
been too little understood by the Western World. The co- 
author of ‘Nationalism in Southeast Asia’’ writes from first- 


hand study in the Orient. 


T IS IMPORTANT FOR AMERICANS TO REALIZE THE EXTENT 
9 which we have been dependent on the varied products 
f the Netherlands East Indies; but it is even more im- 
ortant for us to appreciate the distinctive human values 
vhich have been bound up in Holland’s experiment in 
olonization. The Netherlands East Indies, for example, 
roduced more than a third of the world’s rubber, a fifth 
f its tin, one nineteenth of its petroleum; they had a prac- 
ical monopoly of quinine and a semi-monopoly of kapok, 
9 say nothing of a large output of sugar, palm oil, to- 
acco, copra, tea and spices. Until the Japanese are driven 
ut of control the United Nations will have to survive 
yithout this rich storehouse of supplies through the de- 
elopment of substitutes and alternate sources of supply. 
ut civilization will be much the poorer for the violent 
iterruption of an experiment in colonization which has 
een, perhaps, the most remarkable contribution made by 
European power to the field of governing distant de- 
endencies. | 

The relationship between Holland and the Indies was 
n extremely important factor in the results produced. 
hanks to the possession of the second most valuable 
slony in the world (after British India in respect to area, 
atural resources, and population) Holland became a 
‘orld power. But she remained such at the sufferance of 
ronger nations. This entailed both advantages and dis- 


advantages. On the credit side, the fact that for years the 
Indies were the hostage of Singapore obviated much of 
the expense to which a mother country is normally liable 
for the defense of her colonies. On the debit side, such 
ultimate dependence influenced Dutch foreign policy in 
such a way that often political consideration dominated 
situations which would have been settled more advantage- 
ously to the Indies on purely economic grounds. Conces- 
sions to capital investment and in the import market have 
been made to Britain and, more recently, also to the 
United States in return for protection against the en- 
croachments of Japan. 

The good and efficient government which Holland has 
given to her empire has been partly due to a realization 
that only by such means could she avoid giving an ex- 
cuse for intervention by covetous and stronger powers. 
This must be weighed in the balance against the rising 
cost of native living which the tie-up with the Western 
economic system has effected. Further, the concentration 


of Dutch interests in the Indies has made the survival of 
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their sovereignty there of vital importance to the home- 
land. It has been estimated that from a fifth to a tenth of 
the entire population of Holland has been directly or in- 


directly financially interested in the Indies. When one rea- 
-lizes that Dutch investments in this colony have brought 


approximately 200 million florins annually in direct gains 


IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDIES, IDEOLOGICAL AND 
practical considerations were happily united. The method 
of indirect rule through feudal native regents, which the 


and 120 millions in indirect profits to Dutchmen living in 
Holland, one can better understand the brooding absorp- 


tion of the Dutch in the retention and development of 
their stake in the orient. 

The government in the Indies has 
permeated more phases of colonial ac- 
tivity there than has the colonial gov- 
ernment of any other imperialist na- 
tion elsewhere. The existence of state 
ownership of public utilities and mines 
in Holland probably influenced her to- 
wards greater official intervention than 
by England, preoccupied with a vaster 
empire and concerned primarily with 
reducing the role of colonial govern- 
ment to the maintenance of order, or 
than by France, which has had a greater 
dispersion of imperial interests and a 
more immediate concern with develop- 
ments in Europe. Except for a brief 
period when laissez faire dominated 
Western thought, in the late nineteenth 
century, the long arm of the Dutch 
government has been felt in all aspects 
of the Indies’ development. 

Like other Occidental imperialists, 
Holland has been motivated predomi- 
nantly by economic considerations and 
secondarily by altruistic impulses. Like 
them, too, she has been able to reconcile 
these two forces from which her 
colonial policy stemmed. But due to her 
concentration on one highly valuable 
possession she came earlier than did her rivals to a realiza- 
tion that an enlightened native policy was also the most 
profitable one. With the persistent thoroughness char- 
acteristic of the Dutch, this policy has been carried out 
scientifically. By raising the native standard of living, the 
Dutch aimed. to fulfil a civilizing mission and also to 
make the Indies a more efficient producing unit and a 
wider market for Dutch goods. That they were largely 
frustrated in achieving this was due to factors beyond 
their control; for probably never in colonial history has a 
nation so wholeheartedly given itself over to such a task. 
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From Governor 


True, they were aided by good fortune. They enjoyed. 


three centuries of almost uninterrupted control; they had 
no serious minority problem. Java, the most valuable 
island, is densely populated with a peaceful, intelligent 
people. If the climate has made them naturally carefree 
it has also mitigated the fanaticism of their religion, 
Islam. The pressure of population on the land is such 
that the Javanese is a miracle of enterprise and industry 
beside his compatriot in British Malaya. If, as is often 
said, the Dutch ideal of a subject people has been that of 
contented cows, they have been working on naturally 
bovine material. Yet in recent years Dutch policy was no 
longer content to stop there; indeed it showed an increas- 
ing preoccupation with other than the material side of 
native welfare, as witness the increasing appropriations for 
mass education. The fact that the Dutch were able to 
evolve a colonial policy from what was probably the low- 
est to the highest rung of the imperialist ladder was the 
product of deliberate and intelligent concentration, and 
also evidence of the organic relationship between their 
solutions and the problems involved. 
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Screen Traveler, from Gendreau 


Dutch Rule in the Indies: 


General Jan Piet- 


erszoon Coen, 1618— 


—To Governor General 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer, 


old East India Company adopted as 
the most economical method for its 
sole purpose of monopolizing the local 
trade, was only temporarily replaced 
by a more centralized state. Later, 
when the Crown took over from this 
corrupt and oppressive company, the 
lack of suitable. officials for the Indies 
required the local government to leave 
the native social system largely intact. 
Late in the nineteenth century, changes 
in the political structure and viewpoint 
in Holland, joined to the growing de- 
mands of the Dutch bourgeoisie for a 
greater share in Indies’ profits, eventu- 
ally led to the adoption of a more 
humanitarian and liberal policy, which 
came to be known as the ethical system. 
This involved replacing the old culture 
system with economic liberalism. Un- 
der the old system Java’s wealth had 
been drained into the home treasury 
through the intensive cultivation of ex- 
port crops; and local food production 
and native welfare had been neglected. 
Simultaneously there was a demand 
for a more efficient administration and 
for a return to indirect rule through 
an increase in native officialdom. 
Since native welfare became a 


Jonkheer Dr. A. W. L. Tjarda van 
whose wife was American be 
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Above, Dr. Hoesein Djajadiningrat, head of the 
department of education and member of the 
People’s Council; right, the parliament building 
at Batavia of the Council, established in 1918 


cardinal point in the new colonial policy, a 
greater penetration of native life occurred in 
the opening years of the twentieth century. 
While the framework of indirect rule was re- 


tained, officials were urged to provide what the villagers 
ought to want and by “gentle compulsion” teach them 
how to use it. So the peoples of the islands, especially 
Java, were provided not only with schools, banks, and 
water supplies, but their villages were endowed with 
democratic institutions. While theoretically these were 
based on traditional forms, they inaccurately assumed a 


uniformity of village life, 
and the result—contrary to 
intention—was the weaken- 
ing and not the strengthen- 
ing of native life. 

The government recog- 
nized that its intervention 
had often miscarried and 
that constant tutelage by of- 
ficials undermined such na- 
tive initiative as existed: the 
pendulum swung too vio- 
lently from doing nothing 
at all for the people to doing 
too much for them. It was 
said that a villager in Java 
could no longer scratch his 
head without an _ expert 
showing him how to do it 
and the district officer giv- 
ing him a written permit. 
Aside from the general 
iticism that this demo- 
tic machinery was only 
elaborate sham, there 
vere other repercussions 
yhich in the eyes of the 
usioned advocates of 
welfare more seri- 
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ment which had been launched with such crusading zeal. 
While undoubtedly the mass of the people required to be 
told what was good for them, super-paternalism was 
creating friction with some of the native intelligentsia and 
driving them into increasingly violent nationalism. Even 
the illiterate villager, who found education unnecessary 
for his children and wanted them to work at home or in 


the fields, disliked the goy- 
ernment for insisting upon 
their going to school. Fur- 
ther, the increase in bureau- 
cratic offcialdom, necessi- 
tated by the new policy and 
the assumption of more re- 
sponsibility by native of- 
ficials, reduced the number 
of contacts between natives 
and Dutch. It also violated 
the earlier principle that 
European officials should re- 
main in the background and 
only step forward to prevent 
oppression of the people by 
their own rulers (who at 
the same time were tied to 
the Dutch government by 
bonds of interest) and re- 
duced the Dutch official to 
the less agreeable role of a 
disciplinarian and tax col- 
lector. 

It was only natural that 
idealists were disappointed 
at the immediate returns 
from their welfare program. 
But the Dutch have re- 
(Continued on page 186) 
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(Continued from page 183) 


mained faithful to their dislike of Westernizing the natives 
and have repeated the experience of all imperial powers 
who have found that, as an alternative to the continued 
stagnation of native life, they must intervene, and do so 
along Western lines; and once begun, their intervention 
could not be halted. While the immediate effects are 
usually destructive of the existing order, intelligent direc- 
tion, such as the Dutch have given their policy, can mini- 
mize the evils of the inevitable transition from feudal 
Oriental society to active incorporation in a Western- 
dominated world. Their policy at least gave a useful 
illusion of native cooperation, and only their naivete pre- 
vented an earlier realization that transplanted Western 
institutions would necessarily be modified in the process. 


The Great Depression Struck 


IN THE ECONOMIC SPHERE, BOTH INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
circumstances beyond Dutch control have offset their 
painstaking efforts to raise the native standard of living. 
The major internal factor has been the increase in popula- 
tion. In Java alone it has grown from 28.3 millions in 
1900 to about 47 millions in 1939. The successive efforts 
of Dutch administrations to improve the people’s lot by 
guaranteeing them possession of their lands, by encourag- 
ing peasant cultivation, capitalistic enterprise, and state 
production; by temporary use of a capitation tax for 
compulsory service; and finally by a direct building up of 
their economic position through agricultural credit banks, 
public works and education—all these attempts have been 
foiled by the natives’ terrifying fecundity. 

According to welfare surveys made before the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s the people had failed to maintain the 
progress registered up to 1913. Even during the prosper- 
ous 1920’s the local farmers ate less well than before the 
first World War, obtained less for their surplus produce, 
and were in fact so badly off that they could not even pay 
the substitute tax. Despite the increasing expenditures on 
education, it was calculated that not until the year 2195 
would the last illiterate Indonesian child be led to school. 
In the meantime the growing number of native graduates 
were frustrated by the European and Chinese grip on 
trade and industry. It was difficult for these natives to 
gain employment and lay the foundations of a middle 
class. . 

Such was the disheartening position when the world 
depression struck the Indies with a greater severity and 
duration than neighboring countries. For years foreign 
capital had concentrated on the development of crops 
whose only outlet was a world market. While the largest 
share of these exports was fostered by Western enterprise, 
natives played a role which varied in importance with 
each product. Almost all of the copra, half of the rubber, 
a fifth of the tea, and a third of the coffee were native- 
produced, whereas natives were not financially interested 
at all in tin and petroleum. While it might be thought 
that the native role in export crops was too small to be 
greatly affected by the depression, the elimination or re- 
duction of land rents and of wages earned by natives in 
European enterprise wrought great hardship for the in- 
digenous population in the regions of commercialized 
agriculture. The majority of sugar states are in Java where 
the enlightened tenure laws of 1870 have prevented the 
alienation of native lands. Characteristically, however, 
these new problems merely spurred the Dutch on to 
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greater efforts, and in the planned economy which they 
progressively evolved they showed themselves to be both 
courageous and far-sighted. ee 

Two main factors brought about a modification of the 
sixty-year-old tradition of free trade in the Indies: the fall 
in prices for the islands’ exports and the rising tariff bar- 
riers emanating from the policy of autarchy developing 
throughout world markets; and the invasion by Japan of 
the local import market. 


The Transition to Economic Planning 


WHILE THE MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE INDIES GOVERNMENT 
were, at their inception, thought to be only temporary, 
the whole problem was studied with an intelligent care 
and willingness to sacrifice established principles for 
realities characteristic of Dutch official endeavor in every 
field. First, in the field of international cooperation, re- 
strictive measures were reluctantly adopted; then import 
regulations followed; and finally a constructive policy of 
industrialization was launched. The chronology is inter- 
esting as it reflects the progressive realization of a chang- 
ing economic world to a degree conspicuously absent in 
neighboring countries. Malaya, Thailand, Burma, and 
Indo-China, all were compelled by the depression to 
essay a few analogous schemes, which were, however, re- 
linquished once the severity of the depression lifted. 
Malaya’s traditions of free trade were too strong to permit 
of government control beyond the minimum required for 
survival of the crisis; Thailand’s political problems kept 
the country’s new leaders preoccupied until late in the 
30’s; Burma was absorbed in separating herself from 
India and in regulating her agrarian situation; while 
Indo-China became more than ever the economic satellite 
of France. Nowhere else in Southeast Asia was a govern- 
ment, either national or imperial, able or willing to un- 
dertake such Jong range planning and so comprehensive 
an economic policy as was that of the Indies. 

In 1931, Netherlands India began the regulation of her 
erstwhile most important export, sugar. The Asiatic mar- 
kets were being closed, either through the development 
of a local industry protected by tariff, as in India, or 
through internal disturbances and growing competition 
with Japanese sugar, as in China. Although participation 
in the Chadbourne Plan proved to be of no benefit to 
Java’s producers, the government recognized that restric- 
tion of production through international agreement was 
the only possible course and was willing to participate in 
a second modified control scheme. Abandoned sugar lands 
were also utilized for the growing of food crops for 
domestic consumption. Other restrictive measures followed 
in regard to the tin, tea and rubber production. Tin 
mining, because it was so largely controlled by the goy- 
ernment, proved to be more amenable to restriction than 
rubber, where the growing amount of native production 
was an almost uncontrollable problem. The continued 
adherence of the Indies to the international cartels formed 
to regulate the production and export of these com-— 
modities, despite an initial prejudice against them, showed — 
the government's recognition of this method as the only 
practical if theoretically undesirable solution. Since the 
Indies enjoyed a virtual monopoly of quinine and kapok 
production, the government could control output by local 
measures without recourse to the mechanism of interna- 
tional cartels. 


Import regulations followed, and here political con- 
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Royal Packet Navigation Company 


Like a Dutch city, Batavia, capital of the Netherlands Indies, has its canal; here the natives do their daily washing 


‘siderations made the problem even more complex than it 
had been for exports. Falling prices for exports had so 
reduced the Indies’ purchasing power that the colony’s 
traditional open-door policy exposed it to an invasion by 
cheap Japanese manufacturers, which achieved flood pro- 
portions after the devaluation of the yen in the early 
1930’s. At first this phenomenon was regarded com- 
placently by the Indies authorities. The initial Japanese 
gains were made principally at the expense of British 
textiles. Japanese imports were the only answer to the 
natives’ depression demand for cheap products. But when 
the Japanese began developing their own distribution 
system, controlling native agricultural production, the 
situation became disquieting. Not only were Europeans 
affected but the Chinese middlemen felt the squeeze. The 


Japanese were attacking the Indies’ economic system at’ 


one of its most vulnerable points: by associating natives 
with them both as regards retailing and production they 
were breaking up the traditional watertight division of 
interests which had so long preserved harmony in the 


Indies but which had also kept the natives tied to agri- — 


cultural production. 


The New Competition ; 

In tHE Ino1Es, AS THROUGHOUT SouTHEasT Asta, EuRoPEANS 
have always been at the top of the ladder in capitalistic 
enterprises requiring technical knowledge and a world 
ganization, while the Chinese have been the distributing 
gents encroaching—but not on a seriously competitive 
cale—on both the native and European ends of the 
onomic gamut. When the Dutch realized how serious 
ras this threat to the established order, they set them- 
2] ves to regulating capital, imports, industry and ship- 
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ping activities; and to building up a more self-sufficient 
economy that would make the colony less dependent on 
export commodities. The constructive program of indus- 
trialization that followed was based on no narrowly 
autarchical principle, but founded on a realization that 
even the most foolproof international restriction schemes 


could not prevent a dangerous expansion of production 


in non-adhering countries, or the development of sub- 
stitutes by nations starved of strategic raw materials. 
Moreover, they appreciated that they must steer between 
the Scylla of the delicately adjusted political relationship 
between their import and export markets, and the 
Charybdis of Westernizing the natives by overdeveloping 
the production of European goods and thereby alter- 
ing the fundamentally agricultural character of the coun- 
try’s economy. - 

Dutch policy was successful in keeping out the Japanese 
through the imposition of import quotas and shipping 
percentages, even before the Sino-Japanese war added its 
weight by diverting Japanese industry to martial fields 


-and by provoking a boycott on the part of the all-power- 


ful Chinese merchants in Southeast Asia. The quota 
system likewise succeeded in reserving an important share 
of the Indies market to.Dutch goods, as well as to those 
of other Western countries. In a world given increasingly 
to barter arrangements the Indies were required to buy 
proportionately from those nations which purchased the 
major part of her products. So a reorientation of markets 
ensued through a series of reciprocal trade treaties by 
which, in the middle 1930’s, more and more of the Indies’ 
commerce was diverted from Asiatic countries to Europe 
and to the United States. 

Political consideration played (Continued on page 221) 


Graham of Carolina 


PORTRAIT OF A CITIZEN-AT-LARGE 


Ir Is A TRUISM THAT IF YOU PIN ENOUGH HONORARY DEGREES 
on a man, some of them will stick; but five institutions 
of learning at various times have appended various col- 
lections of capital letters to the name of Frank Porter 
Graham, president of the University of North Carolina 
and Libertarian-in-Chief to the late Confederacy, and 
none of them has stuck. To this day in the imperial 
commonwealth of Tarheelia he remains either plain 
“Frank Graham” spoken with a lilt in the voice, or 
“that damned Frank Graham,” spoken through gritted 
teeth. That he is the best-loved man in the state admits 
of no more doubt than that he is the best-hated man there, 
too; and both emotions he has richly earned. But the sug- 
gestion that he is a learned doctor most North Carolin- 
ians hear with incredulity and, having considered it, dis- 
miss as irrelevant. 

It is a fact, though, that he started life as a historian 

and labored for years at a magnum opus relating to 
power, in the sense of mechanical force not derived from 
the strength of animals, and its effect on Western civiliza- 
tion. I am inclined to believe with the Tarheels, though, 
that this is a fact that may be dismissed with bare men- 
tion. If Frank Graham is a historian, then Kelly is a 
Chinaman. He makes history for others to write, which 
means that he is a man equipped with qualities far dif- 
ferent from those of a good chronicler. 
_ The man is a bundle of paradoxes. Leaving out of con- 
sideration Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, unpre- 
cedented and unparalleled, Graham is the most publicized 
university president in America, yet in his personal rela- 
tions he is painfully modest. He is reputed to be the 
friendliest soul in the three and a half millions between 
Murphy and Manteo; yet he has started more fights than 
ever were precipitated by Blackbeard, the pirate, who, I 
suppose, was the unfriendliest of all North Carolinians. 
In private life he is a merry companion, an excellent 
raconteur and—something unusual in a good story-teller— 
keenly appreciative of a jest told by another; yet when 
engaged in controversy oyer what he considers a princi- 
ple he exhibits just about as much sense of’ humor as 
was shown by the late Tomas de Torquemada. He has 
energized, inspired, and glorified the University of North 
Carolina—but if the institution were afflicted with two 
Frank Grahams it would certainly explode. 


Citizen-at-Large of the U. S. A. 


BEYOND THE CONFINES OF NortH CaroLina, GRAHAM Is 
known chiefly as President Roosevelt’s representative, or 
the public representative, on various boards and councils. 
Last December, then a member of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, he startled his friends and confounded 
his enemies by voting against the closed shop in the cap- 
tive coal mines. There are those in North Carolina who 
had asserted loudly that Graham’s vote could be counted 
in advance for anything that labor wanted; yet these same 
men will admit that he is, and always has been, his own 
man, taking orders from nobody, not even his own board 
of trustees. It is quite true that he has frequently cast 
his vote and his influence in favor of the cause of labor, 
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not in the NDMB only, but in other situations that af- 
fected him much more closely; and in these cases it has 
been conspicuously true that he consulted his own con- 
science and no other authority whatever. Why anyone 
should argue from that record that he was likely to ac- 
cept the dictation of John L. Lewis is not clear; but it is 
clear enough that the anti-Graham faction in North Car- 
olina was amazed and disconcerted when he voted against 
Lewis. 

Subsequently he was appointed to the new War Labor 
Board as one of the public representatives on that body. 
This much the ordinary newspaper reader knows of him, 
but all this means little. Only those who have been in 
position to know what went on in the meetings of these 
various agencies have any appreciation of how important 
have been his contributions, sometimes to the untangling 
of knotted relations between labor and capital, some- 
times to the framing of important legislation such as the 
Social Security Act (he was chairman of the President’s 
Advisory Committee at that stage), and always to the 
support of government by the consent of the governed 
and only by their consent. 

It is of the essence of this sort of work that it shall be 
unspectacular. The successful arbiter sedulously avoids 
drawing attention to himself. When Tom Girdler and 
John Lewis fall out—no, let us avoid personalities, and 
say that when there is a dispute between Agamemnon 
and Achilles, it behooves Nestor to walk softly and speak 


quietly if he hopes to compose the quarrel. Frank Gra- . 


ham has done this so consistently that few people have 
any idea how often his unaffected friendliness and obvi- 
ous eagerness to do the right thing have disarmed bellig- 
erent contestants and smoothed the way to agreement 
in cases in which there seemed at first no possibility of 
pacific settlement. But among the few who know the 


facts is the President of the United States; and that ex- ~ 


plains why Graham has been called away from Chapel 
Hill so often to handle some of the thorniest economic 


and social problems with which the administration has 


been confronted. His is the rare quality of being amen- 


able to reason without being pliable. Perhaps only the — 


rulers of the earth have an adequate appreciation of the 
scarcity of such men and the value of those that are to 


be found. 
Inside Chapel Hill 


IN THE NARROWER WORLD OF EDUCATORS HE IS KNOWN AS 
a man who has been remarkably successful in maintain- 
ing a vital connection between his university and the peo- 
ple of the state that support it. He is known, also, as a 
sturdy defender of the principle of academic freedom. But 


_the thing that has caused other university presidents, 
more especially presidents of state universities, to regard — 


him with a sort of stupefaction is the fact:that he has had 
the incredible nerve to outrage, not merely the trustees, 


not merely the legislature, and not merely the industrial — 
barons of his state, but the very alumni themselves, and 


that with relative impunity. The so-called “Graham 
plan” that set the southern collegiate world by the ears 
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a few years ago, was, as a matter of fact, not the inven- 
tion of Frank Graham, but the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of educators representing the most reputable 
southern schools. It was the forthright and uncompro- 
mising support given it by the president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina that caused his name to be affixed 
to it, and gave most newspaper readers the idea that he 
had devised it without the assistance of any other human 
being. 

The Graham plan was rad- 
ical, indeed, in its implica- 
tions, although simple enough 
in essence. It was em- 
bodied in a formidable docu- 
ment but, stripped of academic 
phraseology, its meaning was 
that the signatory colleges 
agreed that on and after its 
effective date every man rep- 
resenting any of them on a 
football team should be at least 
semi-literate. The radicalism 
of the scheme lay, of course, in 
its setting education above ath- 
letics by assuming that the 
men on the football squad 
had come to college to learn 
something in the classroom. 

To no theorist will this seem 

radical, for in theory all col- 
leges are committed to support 
of that doctrine. But theorists 
commonly overlook the prog- 
ress of the football mania that, 
originating in the East, swept 
across the Middlewest to the 
Pacific Coast, and is now 
swirling back through the 
South. Forty years ago Harvard and Yale, twenty years 
ago Michigan and Wisconsin, were as insane over football 
as Oregon and Southern California, Duke and Alabama 
are today. The southern institutions that, in adopting the 
Graham plan, attempted to lay upon athletes the scho- 
lastic standards required of other students were taking 
a fearful chance—indeed, a fatal chance—for the fury of 
the attack precipitated by the action drove most of them 
to cover. The Graham plan was soon vitiated in all but a 
few schools. 
_ The business gave President Graham a tremendous 
reputation in academic circles, but not exactly the repu- 
tation of a great educator in the apostolic succession of 
Mark Hopkins, Gilman, and Eliot. It is probable that 
other college presidents, if they would abandon discretion 
for candor, might confess that they regard him as the 
spiritual successor, not of Witherspoon and Dwight, but 
rather of such daredevils as Charles Blondin, who crossed 
Niagara Falls on a tight-rope, and of Steve Brodie, who 
dived off Broklyn Bridge. A university president who 
dares outrage the alumni is phenomenal, but as a hero, 
rather than as a pedagogue. 

Nevertheless, I have heard a shrewd, hardheaded, Tar- 
heel lawyer, not an alumnus of the University of North 
Carolina and not connected with it in any way, describe 
Frank P. Graham as “without doubt the most influential 
citizen in the state.” He did not say “private” citizen. 
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FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


He included officials from the governor down and the 
whole delegation in Congress. 

The program that has made him a storm center for 
the last eleven years seems on examination rather in 
nocuous. The educational policy of the University of 
North Carolina is, of course, not the creation of any 
one man, but Graham’s contributions to it have been 
distinctly on the conservative side. As far as the public 
is aware he has never sug- 
gested, much less insisted on, 
any pedagogical experimenta- 
tion. He is interested in origi- 
nal investigation in the gradu- 
ate school, and much has been 
carried on, especially in the 
social sciences; but research is 
certainly not to be described as 
educational experimentation. 

His social and his economic 
ideas are, on their surface at 
least, equally conventional. In 
spite of the loud asseverations 
of his enemies to the contrary, 
he is no more Marxian than 
was the late Andrew Mellon. 
He accepts the theory of free 
enterprise under the capitalistic 
system without question, and if 
he cherishes many doubts as to 
the efficient working of that 
system, who doesn’t? 

With this in mind people 
sometimes take the view that 
the man’s conspicuous position 
as a liberal is purely a geo- 
graphical accident; if he lived 
anywhere except in the South, 
they say, none would dream of 
accusing him of radicalism. There is certainly some truth 
in this. Graham’s defense of the right of labor to organ- 
ize, for example, is no longer convincing proof of radical- 
ism even in the least progressive parts of the South; and 
the fact that he put up bail for a former student arrested 
on a picket line would hardly be esteemed in the North 
an assault upon the foundations of society. 


Harris & Ewing 


THE HATRED THAT HE HAS AROUSED IS BASED ON HIS CHAM- 
pionship of unpopular people, rather than upon his ad- 
vocacy of subversive ideas. Again and again he has fought 
doggedly to protect the civil rights of labor agitators and 
sharecroppers and people who believe in things as repul- 
sive to North Carolina as agnosticism, pacifism, and the 
political, economic, and even social equality of Negroes. 
“The trouble with Frank Graham,” said one of his non- 
admirers, wonderingly, “is that the damn fool will fight 
just as hard for the rights of a man he knows is an s.o.b. 
as he will for those of a decent citizen.” Surely, it is not in 
the South alone that a man who, by insisting that they 
be given their full legal rights, throws the mantle of 
respectability over unpopular persons, draws upon himself 
some of their unpopularity. Surely, it is not a North 
Carolina industrialist only who, when balked in a scheme 
to dispose of a too successful union organizer by framing 
him on a trumped-up charge, turns furiously on the 
balker and denounces him as a Red. Yet it is upon such 
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activities that most of the Tarheel hatred of Graham as a 
radical is based. 

But this is not the whole truth. Frank Porter Graham 
does harbor one idea that is radical in the extreme, so 
radical that it would make him conspicuous in Moscow, 
not to mention North Carolina. This is the idea that the 
Sermon on the Mount is sound social and economic doc- 
trine. 

It is hopeless to try to explain the man on the basis of 
his intellectual, political or economic concepts, because 
all these are based on and shaped by his ethical concepts. 
It is a rarity in these days to find a man in a conspicuous 
position the whole foundation of whose manner of 
thought and action is so profoundly ethical, as dis- 
tinguished from pragmatic. The fact that his system of 
ethics is strongly tinged with the Calvinism of his High- 
land Scottish forebears is, I think, fortuitous; if Graham 
had been born into a Catholic, or a Jewish, or a Moham- 
medan family, his point of view might have been different 
on matters of faith and doctrine, but his concept of the 
conduct of life as primarily an ethical problem would 
have been the same. 

This characteristic contributes, of course, both to his 
strength and to his weakness. He is the administrative 
head of a tripartite university, with its technical schools 
at Raleigh, its college of liberal arts and graduate schools 
at Chapel Hill, and its women’s college at Greensboro. 
The distance from Raleigh to Greensboro is eighty-one 
miles. The schools include some 10,000 students, several 
hundred faculty members, and several thousand non- 
academic employes ranging from scrubwomen to archi- 
tects. ‘The management of such an institution is a matter 
of extreme complexity, and even with the aid of brilliant 
assistants in key positions, the president must get through 
an enormous amount of routine work to keep the machine 
running smoothly. 

It is characteristic of Graham that he is usually much 
less exercised over a grave blunder in policy than he is 
over a wrong that affects only one person and him but 
slightly. Let him get wind of an injustice being perpe- 
trated upon a student, a faculty member, or the lowliest 
employe of the institution, and he is instantly on the 
warpath, nor will he rest until the man’s rights have been 
vindicated. Every soul connected with the university 
in any capacity is confident that he can always get justice 
from the president; and this makes for a loyalty that has 
built up an immense solidarity—the solidarity that with- 
stood the battering of the depression years. 

On the other hand, it is indubitably true that the most 
serious discussion of the most perplexing question of 
policy may be summarily adjourned if, in the midst of it, 
the president hears that some garrulous fool by talking 
too much has gotten himself locked up, or beaten up, 
or otherwise maltreated by the Philistines. That is a 
wrong, and nothing else is important until steps have 
been taken toward righting it. So, while every freshman 
is certain that he can get justice, no department head is 
certain that he can get attention from the president; and 
this makes for a measure of pessimism among the higher 
ranks, who haye sometimes been provoked into wonder- 
ing not if Graham is a good president, but if he is any 
president at all. ; 

Such doubts, however, are the progeny of momentary 
exasperation. Disregarding hypothetical situations, the 
question of whether Graham has been a good president 
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for this particular university at this particular time 1s 
answered definitely and completely by the existence of 
the university. Prosperity began to ebb in North Caro- 
lina, not in 1929, but in 1923, when the cotton textile 
industry got into trouble, and ten years later it reached a 
nadir far below that touched in many other parts of the 
country. If the wrong man had been at the head of the 
university then, there would be no university now. Oh, 
doubtless there would have been something that bore the 
name, but it would not have been a university. It would 
have been another of those woeful spectacles with which 
the country is all too familiar—an appalling pseudo-col- 
lege, with a faculty of broken down political hacks, no 
equipment, no money, and no standing among respectable 
educational institutions. The United States has had 
many and still has some “universities” that in collecting 
their tuition charges are obtaining money under false 
pretenses, for they afford no education worth having. Had 
the wrong man been at its head, the depression might 
well enough have made the University of North Carolina 


another of that type. 


From Graham to Chase to Graham 


NortHING OF THE SORT. HAPPENED}; THEREIN IS THE GREAT 
justification of Frank Graham’s existence. One is tempted 
to believe that Carolina must enjoy some special favor in 
Heaven, for three times in succession Fate has given it a 
president perfectly adapted by character and temperament 
for the task that came to his hand. The first was Edward 
Kidder Graham, a kinsman of the incumbent; he is the 
man of whom Thomas Wolfe wrote with a pen dipped in 
nitric acid instead of ink, the messianic college president 
in “The Web and the Rock.” E.K. Graham’s emotional- 
ism revolted the satiric—the sophomoric—Wolfe, but it 
matched, mastered and directed the terrific burst of 
emotionalism that shook the state at the time of the first 
World War, adeptly turning that enormous force to sup- 
port of the state university. Graham’s tragic death in the - 
influenza epidemic perhaps did more than his eloquence 
to insure the triumph of the cause for which it was com- 
monly believed that he had sacrificed his life. At any 
rate, the first huge appropriation for a modern plant— _ 
some five or six million dollars—was made then. 

His successor, who spent the money, was a man of a 
diametrically opposite type, H. W. Chase, now chancellor 
of New York University. A Massachusetts Yankee, 
austere in appearance, and not in his predecessor’s class 
as an orator, Chase had a keen eye for a scholar and was 
one of the smoothest administrators ever heard of. He 
could never have won the money from a reluctant legis- 
lature; but having it supplied through the impetus of E. 
K. Graham’s movement, he spent it with a skill that 
Graham probably never could have matched, and in ten 
years built up such a university as the South had never ~ 
seen before. | 

Just before the grand crash of the ’30’s he moved on, 
and Frank Graham succeeded him. Perhaps the second 
Graham could never have initiated such a movement as ; 
the first one did; perhaps he could never have built such 
an organization as Chase built; but it is a safe assertion — 
that neither the earlier Graham nor Chase could have 
taken the beating that the depression inflicted upon the 
university and emerged with as much salvage as this 
present-day Graham brought out. 

What Carolina needed most in 1930 was neither a great 


administrator, nor a great educator, but a champion who 
could plead its cause effectively with a people distracted 
by a fearful catastrophe. This Frank Graham did with 
an effectiveness that grows more remarkable in retrospect. 
He had the temperament that drove him inevitably to 
exactly the right approach. He told the people, not that 
it would be unwise, not that it would be imprudent, but 
that it would be wrong to let the university go down—an 
insult to the past, an injury to the present, a betrayal of 
the future. It was the one appeal that could catch their 
attention in the midst of their myriad troubles; and it 
was made by the one man whom they could not choose 
but believe—for all North Carolinians are agreed that if 
Frank Graham is an authority on anything, it is on ques- 
tions of right and wrong. His tremendous preoccupation 
with the ethical may be a handicap in some circumstances, 
but it was his salvation when he pleaded with the people. 


Graham, the Man 


A STRANGER, GIVING HIM A CASUAL GLANCE, MIGHT EASILY 
fall into the error of underrating this man as an advocate 
for he is, physically, the very antithesis of everything 
Websterian. He was barely tall enough to get into the 
Marines during the war of 1917-18, and he is slightly 
built. His head is fairly large, but by no means leonine, 
and the hair is getting pretty thin on top. It never was 
a mane. His voice is clear and carries well, but has no 
such organ tones as Webster’s. His coloring is neutral, 
his features passably regular, but no movie scout ever 
looked at him with a speculative eye. In short, the unsus- 
pecting stranger, told to pick the orator out of two people 
present would almost inevitably choose Frank Graham 
second. Yet I have seen tears running down the cheeks 
of some pretty hard-boiled alumni when he had been 
talking to them for twenty minutes, using almost no 
gestures and absolutely no flights of rhetoric, speaking 
hesitantly, almost stumblingly. 

What did it? Idonot know. Certainly it was not the 
voice, not the language, not the gestures, for all were 
simple and plain. But in the crisis, when there was real 
danger that a harried and bewildered legislature might 
throttle the university, whenever Graham rose to plead 
its cause a sort of white flame seemed to light up in him, 
and he became for the moment not a man at all, but the 
embodiment of a cause, the conductor through which shot 
the current of a passion of enormous potential, the fila- 
ment blazing with a power not of himself but pouring 
through him and in transfiguring him driving night and 
its shadows away. If oratory is grandiloquence, music 
and thunder, Graham at the top of his form is no orator 
at all; but if it is the power that enables a man to melt a 
refractory crowd and mould it into whatever frame of 
mind he pleases, then he is one of the best. He can use 
rhetoric, but in his most powerful speeches he has de- 
pended on something beyond and above it. 

The friendliness of Frank Graham is one of the natural 
wonders of North Carolina, comparable to the height of 
Mt. Mitchell and the sweep of the hundred-mile beaches 
on the coast. He is a friendly man, without a doubt, but 
it is possible that what makes him such a marvel is the 
fact that his genuine liking for people is backed by a pro- 
digious memory for names and faces. If you are a person 
of no great importance in the world, if you have met the 
president of the university only once and have not seen 
him for a year, or maybe five years, and then if he jumps 
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up when you come into his office, calls you by your first 
name and asks if your Aunt Sue recovered satisfactorily 
from that fracture of the hip she had suffered just before 
he talked to you last, well, you are going to be impressed. 
You would be more, or less, than human if you weren’t 
impressed. You will probably be somewhat elated, too, 
and will make comments on the incident that in turn will 
Impress your friends and relations; and so the legend 
grows. 


One point about this hypothetical meeting deserves spe- 
cial emphasis; cannot, indeed, be overemphasized. It is 
the fact that “duke’s son and cook’s son” get precisely the 
same sort of greeting. This is not because Dr. Graham 
is studiedly and carefully democratic, but because he is 
quite literally unable to perceive any validity in distinc- 
tions as between man and man; all men interest him, and 
in some respects the bad and the mad are more interesting 
than the good. Every man offers him an opportunity to 
broaden his experience; the most ignorant can teach him 
something. He is genuinely glad to talk to anybody, and 
he is serenely confident of the Scriptural dictum that no 
man is contaminated by what he hears, but only by what 
he utters. That is to say, he is so sure of his own position 
that he doesn’t have to fend off others to protect it. But 
this attitude is characteristic of very great aristocrats, and 
for this reason I am sometimes half inclined to believe 
that Frank Graham is the greatest aristocrat of my ac- 
quaintance. 


“This He Calls Democracy” 


However, NO MANNER OF DOUBT THAT THE DEEPEST OF 
his convictions is that every man has a God-given right 
to order his own life within the boundaries that are 
marked by the rights of others; and that no man, prince, 
potentate, or even priest, has any right to proceed the 
fraction of an inch beyond those bounds, except as au- 
thority to do so may be conferred upon him by common 
consent in the common interest. This he calls democ- 
racy. Whether this definition can be justified etymologic- 
ally, I do not know; but I do know that it is a strong 
philosophy at this moment. It has fortified this leader in 
the confidence of his people; and a leader strong with 
the people is unquestionably an asset to pretty much any 
institution in these chaotic days, and especially to one de- 
pendent upon public support for its very existence. 

Nor is there any convincing reason to suppose that such 
leadership will grow less valuable in the predictable fu- 
ture. Whatever else may come out of the war, it is al- 
ready clear that one effect will be a searching scrutiny of 
every institution, educational, political, social, or religious, 
that lays claim to special consideration. The right of in- 
heritance, for example, is no longer sacred, nor is the time 
far distant when the abolition of perpetual endowments 
will be demanded with a louder clamor than ever before 
in our history. 

Whatever is, will be called on to show cause why it 
should be tolerated; and the only sufficient cause will be 
a clear demonstration of value, not to a clique or a class, 
but to society at large. At that time a university that is 
already strong in the affections of men who never saw the 
inside of a college will be in a highly advantageous po- 
sition; and among those universities Frank Porter Gra- 
ham, more than any other individual, has placed the 
University of North Carolina. 
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Negro Officers: 1917 and Now 


A new chapter in army history is being writt 


for commissions. Mr. White takes us on a tour of the training schools, from 


Aberdeen to Tuskegee. 


In 1918 att N&cRO OFFICERS WERE TRAINED IN A SPECIAL 
camp at Des Moines, but today Negro officer-candidates 
are in training in the army schools at Fort Benning, Ga.; 
Camp Lee, Va.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Camp Davis, N. C.; 
Aberdeen, Md., and Carlisle Barracks, Pa. These have 
replaced the officers’ training camps of the first World 
War. 

Let’s take a look at a typical platoon in one such 
school. Here are twenty-four boys who hope soon to 
be officers. Three are Negroes. All sleep in rows of 
cots in the barracks and eat together at pine tables in 
the big mess hall. The only trace of segregation is 
that the Negroes usually sit at an end mess table and, 
when they have time for a movie, attend a theater re- 
served for a Negro regiment stationed in the same camp. 
The twenty-four boys come from all over the country, 
many from the deep South. Officers in charge say there 
is no difference between the behavior of the Negroes 
and that of the whites. 

In the ratings, the Negroes stand slightly above the 
platoon average. The officer in charge of the platoon 
rates the candidates’ fitness as officer material, number- 
ing them from one to twenty-four. In addition, each 
candidate rates the twenty-three others. They are warned 
that they mustn’t play favorites. One important quali- 
fication of an officer is to judge men fairly; hence, if a 
man’s report rates his friends high regardless of real 
merit, this will be held against him. 

Those in charge say there is little difference between the 
way the officer rates the man and the way the men rate 
each other. In this platoon of twenty-four the Negroes 
rate eighth, eleventh and thirteenth. In the unit are two 
white boys of nationally known families; one of them 
rates above and the other below the Negroes. 

Platoon mates’ comments on the Negro who placed 
thirteenth included the following: “Forceful, alert, shows 
initiative.” “Level headed, enthusiastic.” “Intelligent, 
cooperative, instills confidence in men.” The platoon 
leader judged him: “Courteous, quick-witted, neat, de- 
termined, initiates action speedily, performs duties excel- 
lently, would make an excellent officer.” If we can judge 
by this platoon, the old army belief that the Negro was 
unfit to command seems to be going with the wind. 

Negro officer-candidates say that they find it “surpris- 
ingly fair here at the school”; that when they arrived 
the major told them he hoped there would be no trou- 
ble, but told them not to take anything, and if anything 
happened, just come to him. This hasn’t been necessary; 
the white boys were perhaps a little slow in warming up, 
but they treat the colored boys fine, now. 

_ Of course not all Negroes—or all whites—get on well. 
Danny, a cocky little Negro, had a chip on his shoulder 
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en by today’s colored candidates 


and put his mouth into everything. The white boys, the 
platoon officer, and the colored boys all rated him low, 
so Danny isn’t with them any more. 

No doubt these boys are honest with each other be- 
cause they respect good work in their fellows, because they 
are working so hard and earnestly for commissions and, 
hoping for fairness for themselves, they see the value of 
being fair to others. : 

The Negro student officer agrees that he’s getting ex- 
actly the same training and unprejudiced rating the white 
boys get. Yet he will probably point out that of the 
1,200 boys admitted to this particular school, only fifteen— 

a little over one percent—were Negroes. 

Here the intelligent white boys accept the Negro of- 
ficer-candidate, but how about after he gets those two 
gold shoulder-bars and walks out in front of a Negro 
company—will they respect him? When you ask him 
that, he grins. There couldn’t be any trouble, he assures 
you, because colored boys are proud of Negro officers. 
Look at the two who were recently graduated and 
joined the 48th Negro Quartermasters Regiment: the 
colored soldiers there, tremendously proud, are breaking 
their necks to help put them over. And when he him- ~ 
self left his Negro company at Fort Devens to come to 
officers school, the boys came down to the train to wave 
him off. “When you get your bars,” they told him, “come 
on back to your old outfit—we’ll all get back of you and 
work like hell to make you a success for all of us!” 

Negroes will tell you, however, that the Negro officer 
has serious problems. An officer is supposed to uphold 
the dignity of his uniform by eating only in first-class 
restaurants, but in the South Negro officers are barred 
from white restaurants. Every army post has a club 
for commissioned officers, but the Negro is definitely 
given the idea that he’s not expected there. 


us / 


A Bit of History 


American NEGROES WILL FIGHT; NOBODY COULD DENY THAT, 
for their military tradition is older than the Republic. It 
began with black Peter Salem who distinguished him- 
self at Bunker Hill. The bravery of Negro troops, as- 
the British bullets whistled over them in the battle of 
New Orleans, won the praise of General Andrew Jackson. — 
Several hundred thousand colored men fought in the 
Civil War, and Congress authorized four regular army 
Negro regiments. Such regiments won laurels in Cuba _ 
in 1898, and twenty years later in France. i 
All right, they can fight, but can a Negro lead? Until 
recently our army would have answered, No. It must 
be remembered that the peacetime strength of the army’s - 
four Negro regiments was largely drawn from sections 
of the South where Opportunities for education were 
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poor compared with the schools 
for white children. White off- 
cers’ praise for their Negro 
troops was sometimes rather 
patronizing. Negro enlisted 
men, their white officers would 
point out proudly, didn’t know 
fatigue, never counted hours or 
grumbled as white soldiers do. 

Some army men have said 
that maybe you shouldn’t give 
Negroes anything to do which 
calls for initiative or analysis; 
but that if they trust your lead- 
ership they will follow it blind- 
ly and fearlessly in battle. As 
holding troops they are unsur- 
passed. Put them to guarding 
anything and they’ll stick until 
the last one is killed. They fol- 
low orders to the letter. Never 
instruct a Negro guard to shoot 
unless you mean it, goes the 
ancient army advice. Maybe 
that is why a Negro regiment 
was given the honor of guard- 


ing the White House in 1917. U.S. Army Signal Corps Photos 
Of course, the army used to Negro air corps cadets at the Basic and Advanced Flying School at Tuskegee 

point out, if you comand Negro 

troops you must give orders in words of one syllable; no respect for them. Hence, until recently, you could 

you must be dignified—familiarity would ruin a Negro count on the fingers of one hand the number of com- 

non-com; you must ignore the intrigues that Negro sol- missioned Negro officers in the regular army—most of 

diers love to build up and deal out justice as a father © whom were chaplains, since the Negro was presumed to 

does to his children. Give the Negro soldier his own have the respect of other Negroes only in spiritual mat- 

area and amusements and he will be happy—he wants __ ters. 

it that way. The Negro officer couldn’t command respect, the army 
But Negro officers, the army once was deeply con- said, partly because he knew that his Negro troops had 

vinced, wouldn’t do; it held that the Negro soldier had no confidence’in him; therefore he often lacked confi- 


dence in himself. The first World War had 
proved it, the claim went; the 92nd Division 
was an all Negro outfit except for officers 
above the grade of major; some of its colored 
officers had been regular army sergeants with 
practical experience, but most were graduates 
of the Negro Officers School at Des Moines 
who lacked experience; there was constant 
friction and the division got itself into some 
bad messes. 

White officers recall with a grin that some 
Negro personnel of the 92nd bought them- 
selves decorations for bravery at French 
pawnshops, all of which had to be removed 
from their tunics when they landed in New 
York. (Many medals were won by the Negro 
369th regiment, however, and some Negro 
enlisted men and officers in the 92nd and 
93rd divisions were decorated for exceptional 
gallantry.) 

There were always exceptions. Last year 
one division had five Negro National Guard 
officers on maneuvers. Though four of them 
showed an attitude of indifference perhaps . 
born of a conviction that since they were 
Negroes they wouldn’t get promotion no 
matter how hard they worked, the fifth 
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Captain Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., in the cockpit of a training plane 
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threw himself into the spirit of the maneuvers—and con- 
sequently is slated for promotion. 

Another exception, the army conceded, was the late 
Colonel Charles R. Young, one of West Point’s few 
Negro graduates. He had to pass not only the academic 
hurdles, but also an ordeal known as the “silence cure” 
which West Point undergraduates reserved for Negro 
aspirants. All during the first year, nobody spoke to you 
or looked at you; if you could take this without leaving 
the academy with a nervous breakdown, West Point 
would relent and concede that regardless of color you 
were fit to be an officer. Colonel Young’s former class- 
mates had for him a feeling of friendliness, admiration 
and respect. 

Yet Negroes would argue that even Colonel Young’s 
ability was not enough to overcome his color. When the 
United States entered the first World War Colonel 
Young’s seniority would have entitled him to become a 
brigadier general, but he was pronounced physically un- 
fit for active duty in France although he rode horseback 
from Ohio to Washington in order to disprove the charge. 
Finally he was ordered to Liberia to train the constabu- 
lary, and died there of tropical fever after the war. 


SINCE THEN THE ARMY MADE THREE OTHER EXCEPTIONS TO 
its old unwritten rule that no Negro can be a satisfac- 
tory officer in the regular army. Brigadier-General Ben- 
jamin O. Davis now occupies the highest post ever ac- 
corded a Negro in the American army, and even if his 
last promotion came in the heat of the 1940 Presidential 
campaign when the Negro vote was swaying in the bal- 
ance, no white officer will say that General Davis hadn’t 
earned those stars on merit. Until the present war, the 
only other Negro officers in the regular army—apart from 
a few chaplains—were his son, Captain Benjamin O. 
Davis, Jr., and Lieutenant Colonel John E. Green, now 
retired, who rose from the ranks to command. The for- 
mer, after graduating from West Point in 1936, ranking 
thirty-fifth in a-class of 276, served with the Negro 24th 
Infantry at Fort Benning as its only Negro officer. His 
commanding officer says that young Davis had the com- 
plete respect of his fellow officers and of the Negro sol- 
diers under him. 


Tuskegee in Wartime 


THE PEACETIME STRENGTH OF THE ARMY INCLUDED ONLY 
four Negro regiments—the 24th and 25th Infantry and 
the 9th and 10th Cavalry, all of whose officers, with the 
exception of Captain Davis, were white. But in October, 
1940, it was announced that Negroes would be inducted 
into service in proportion to their numbers in the pop- 
ulation—about 10 percent. Four additional all-Negro 
units of the New York National Guard were placed in 
the 369th, an artillery and anti-aircraft regiment; Chicago 
Negro guard units became the nucleus of the 184th Field 
_ Artillery; the 372nd Infantry was organized with Negro 
National Guard companies from Ohio, New Jersey, and 
Illinois; and a Negro anti-tank battalion is now being 
formed. ‘These units are led by Negro officers who re- 
ceived their commissions through the National Guard or 
from Reserve Officers Training Camps. 

At the end of 1941 almost 100,000 Negroes, comprising 
about twenty regiments, were in uniform and in 1942 the 
army plans to call up 175,000 more. 

The Navy and Marine Corps offer the Negro only 


5 in the new 
ks’ and stewards’ jobs. How far can he go int 
“is The air corps opened a new door in July 1941, by 


army? 
, at Tuskegee, Ala., a school for Negro com- 


establishing 


bat pilots. 
To get on the waiting list for this school, candidates 


must have had at least two years of college or pass an 
equivalent examination, must pass a stiff physical exam- 
ination, and must present several letters ot recommenda- 
tion. 
At Tuskegee, Negro boys are learning to fly—looking 
down, as they soar, upon their people clucking skinny 
mules over the red soil of cotton and peanut farms, and 
upon the stately white columns of old southern man- 
sions which survived the Civil War. 

Candidates have the same type of planes, equipment, 
and barracks as do white trainees at other fields. Their’ 
instructors are, if anything, better than the average. If this 
experiment should fail, nobody can say the Negro didn’t 
have every chance. The students know this, and point 
out with pride that every one of their officers volunteered 
for this task; it wasn’t a question of culls of the air corps 
being ordered to instruct in a Jim Crow flying school. 
The field’s officers include a few Negroes, one of whom 
is modest young Captain Ben Davis. 

It is expected that at least 50 percent of the candidates 
will come through and receive their pilot’s wings in 
March. This is about the average survival among white 
pilots. 


THE WHITE OFFICERS AT TUSKEGEE FIELD ARE MILITANTLY 
proud of their charges, and insist that there are no im- 
portant differences between these Negro boys and white ~ 
candidates. The Negro boys, feeling that so much de- 
pends on this first experimental school, not only for 
themselves but for the whole Negro race, are somewhat 
tense. The officers try to relax them and reduce this ten-~ 
sion. At first, the trainees are too conscious of their in- 
structors and work too hard at pleasing them instead of 
concentrating on the plane. So the instructors tell them 
sternly, “You can’t please an airplane—it doesn’t care — 
about you.” The trainees are quick to catch the idea and 
concentrate on the task. ‘ 

Instructors say that they must be gentle in criticizing 
these Negro boys. A sardonic jibe can crush a colored 
trainee so completely that he is stunned. A white boy 
takes it more casually; he wants to be a pilot, of course, 
yet if he fails the bottom won’t fall out of his world. And 
it should be remembered, say the instructors, that most. 
Negro candidates have never touched an airplane, where- 
as many white candidates have flown as passengers or 
have had jobs around airports. 

Until lately the school was regarded as an experiment 
that might be abandoned at any time. Recently, how- 
ever, the War Department authorized the establishment 
of a second squadron at Tuskegee. Later, other air corps 
training fields for Negroes may be set up. 

All over this part of the South, every Negro knows 
about the school, and whenever a plane comes over, they 
are sure that the pilot is one of “their boys.” So when 
you look down, you can see the Negroes who have 
stopped work in the cotton fields; their black faces peer 
up at your plane. One of “their boys” is in it, they are 
pec and they proudly wave up to him to cheer him 


It sort of gets you, the young white instructors say. 
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No More “Religion As Usual” 


by BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY 


American Protestantism looked toward the post-war world at its recent 
National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. 
It found that the Church is facing perhaps its last chance to help build 


a world of order and of justice. 


ONE OF THE CASUALTIES OF THIS, AS OF ANY WAR, HAS BEEN 
the slogan “business as usual.” Were there any such 
slogan as “religion as usual,” that too would have to be 
discarded for the duration. To create an awareness of the 
far-reaching implications of that fact may be said to be 
one of the crucial tasks now confronting the American 
churches. My own observations in this regard will be con- 
fined to an interpretation of what is going on in one of 
Protestantism’s war-born interests—that of the relation of 
the Church to the problems of the post-war world. This 
is only one of many war-born interests and activities in 
which the Church is now engaged, but it will serve as 
well as any as a proving ground on which we may test 
whether the Church is aware that the times call for some- 
thing more than “religion as usual.” 

In December, 1940, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America set up a Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. Made up of nearly 
one hundred representative laymen and clergy, the com- 
mission has been functioning under the able chairmanship 
of John Foster Dulles of New York, Presbyterian layman 
and noted international lawyer. Back of the Federal 
Council’s action was the realization that the war repre- 
sented not only a breakdown of international political in- 
stitutions and a failure to solve problems of international 
economics, but also a breakdown or overthrow of moral 
and spiritual values. Back of it, also, was a realization that 
the Church had a tremendous responsibility to discharge 
in seeing to it that those values be not lost sight of in the 
building of the post-war world. Still again, the Federal 
Council was convinced that there was a present op- 
portunity which the Church could not afford to neglect, 
to bring our people face to face with some of the prob- 
lems of that future time, and to create a public opinion 
that would support a farsighted dealing with those prob- 
lems. 


Two Jobs for Churchmen 


SPECIFICALLY, TWO TASKS WERE ASSIGNED TO THE COMMIS- 
sion: first, “to clarify the mind of our churches regarding 
the moral, political, and economic foundations of an en- 
during peace”; second, “to prepare the people of our 
churches and of our nation for assuming their appropriate 
responsibility for the establishment of such a peace.” 

It is clear that either of these tasks is difficult. It is not 
easy to clarify the mind, for that runs counter to the 
preference of vast numbers of people not to have their 
minds clarified, especially if such clarification would in- 
volve the surrendering of cherished prejudices and no- 
tions. Preparing a public opinion that will support full 
American participation in the solution of post-war prob- 
lems also presents difficulties, inasmuch as it runs counter 
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to much of established American foreign policy. We have 
not been accustomed to take our place, along with other 
nations, in the establishment and maintenance of institu- 
tions for world order. But in spite of these difficulties and 
in spite of the unknown factors in the situation, such as 
the outcome of the military phase of the struggle, it ap- 
peared to the Federal Council to be not only good sense 
but good religion to prepare for peace in time of war. The 
educational task in which the commission is now engaged 
is being undertaken not out of any desire to escape the 
realities of a very urgent war situation, but rather because 
of the conviction that, as has been frequently noted by 
government spokesmen, to win the peace is equally as im- 
portant as to win the war, and that the winning of the 
peace cannot be left to the time following the silencing of 
the guns. 

Initial steps in this educational process have been the 
publication of study materials designed for the use of re- 
ligious and secular groups. But the major step so far was 
taken early in March when there was convened at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, a National Study 
Conference on the Churches and a Just and Durable~ 
Peace. To this conference came some 400 officially ap- 
pointed representatives of denominations, councils of 
churches, and other religious organizations. Those who 
have been disturbed by the predominantly clerical flavor 
of most church conferences found encouragement in the — 
presence of so many competent laymen at Delaware. Col- - 
lege presidents, industrialists, agriculturalists, specialists in 
economics and political science, representatives of labor 
and consumer interests, shared with clergymen in the 
drafting of the reports. And out of the three-day delibera- 
tions emerged a definite indication that “religion as usual” 
would not suffice for these times. 


The Church Examines Itself 


‘THESE CHURCHMEN FIRST TOOK A GOOD LOOK AT THE CHURCH 
itself. In some respects the sight was not reassuring. It — 
was obvious that while Christians had been pointing out 
the need for limitations on national sovereignty in the 
interests of world order, they had not placed any effective — 
limits on ecclesiastical sovereignty. In short, it was clear 
that the Church had not made fully real in its own cor- 


porate life that unity in the midst of diversity which it 


held out as a goal for the community of nations. “We call _ 
upon our churches, therefore,” says one of the reports, “to — 
enter seriously and immediately upon the task of break- 
ing down the barriers that so easily divide us into oppos- 
ing groups. We would say to them: If you believe in 
peace for the world, if you are working for cooperation 
between nations, governments, races and peoples under | 
the Fatherhood of God, you must set the example for such 
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reconciliation and cooperation. . . . We would also call 
upon our churches to enter upon a new era of interde- 
nominational cooperation in which the claims of coopera- 
tive effort should be placed, so far as possible, before de- 
nominational prestige, and that conjoint Christian efforts 
be not weakened or imperilled by our several denomina- 
tional allegiances.” Such sentiments have, of course, been 
expressed before, but back of their renewed expression at 
Delaware lay the conviction that if the Church were, with 
good grace, to urge international cooperation in the post- 
war world, it must first demonstrate the values of full 
cooperation in its own corporate life. Ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty has been a characteristic of “religion as usual”—a 
luxury we can no longer afford. 


The Economics of Human Service 


ANOTHER CHARACTERISTIC OF “RELIGION AS USUAL” HAS BEEN 
a certain hesitancy to challenge the assumptions and prac- 
tices of the current economic order, in its national and in- 
ternational aspects. Some may feel it would be ungrateful 
of the Church to do so! Be that as it may, economics 
came in for its share of discussion at Delaware. And with 
good reason: “Any economic program,” says the report of 
the economic section, “which allows the quest for private 
gain to disregard human welfare, which regiments human 
beings and denies them freedom of collective bargaining, 
thus reducing labor to a mere commodity; any program 
which results in more unemployment or dire poverty in 
mine or factory or farm; is manifestly wrong. Against 
such evils the Church should arouse the conscience of 
mankind in every nation. The Church must demand eco- 
homic arrangements measured by human welfare as re- 
vealed by secure employment, decent homes and living 
conditions, opportunity for youth, freedom of occupation 
and of cultural activities, recognition of the rights of labor 
and security in illness and old age.” 

Together with this manifesto was adopted a series of 
recommendations regarding international economic rela- 
tions in the post-war world: the progressive elimination 
of restrictions on world trade, such as tariffs and quotas, 
under the guidance of an international organization; the 
establishment of a universal monetary system to facilitate 
trade; the setting up of an international bank to make de- 
velopment capital available in all parts of the world. 

Underlying all the discussions of the economic section 
was the clear conviction that a new ordering of economic 
life was both imminent and imperative, and that it would 
come either through voluntary cooperation within the 
democratic framework or through explosive political 
revolution. Judged by the standard of what it does to 
people, the system of free enterprise as we have known it 
was tried and found wanting. So, too, was any system 
which has to depend wholly on state control to be opera- 
tive. 

The Christian ideal of human service as paramount 
to personal gain or governmental coercion was held to be 
the only motivation which could lead to a just and dur- 
able economic peace. 


What Kind of Post-War World? 


WITH REGARD TO THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE POST-WAR 
world, the conference did not place its stamp of approval 
on any of the current plans or proposals. The need for 
some form of world organization with full American 
participation was, however, clearly recognized. While ad- 


mittedly vague, this is perhaps more realistic than would 
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at first appear. It is precisely because ecclesiastics will 
doubtless not be called upon directly to write the terms of 
peace that the only likely channel through which the 
Church’s influence can be made effective is a public 
opinion which has been so aroused to the necessity of a 
peace from which the spirit of revenge will be absent, a 
peace that will lead to effective international cooperation, 
that it will make insistent demands toward that end upon 
tiie statesmen who will write the peace. Insofar as the 
doctrine of the separation of Church and State (another 
mark of “religion as usual”) has been interpreted to mean 
that the Church must keep its fingers out of politics, that 
doctrine is on the way out. 

With regard to the social bases of a just and durable 
peace, the conference rightly went to the mourner’s betich. 
“We acknowledge with profound contrition the sin of 
racial discrimination in American life and our own share, 
though we are Christians, in the common guilt. So long 
as our attitudes and policies deny people of other races 
in our own or other lands the essential position of broth- 
ers in the common family of mankind, we cannot safely 
be trusted with the making of a just and durable peace.” 
To achieve a just and durable democracy at home is a 
task which will not admit of delay. Here again “religion 
as usual,” with its tolerance of racial and cultural dis- 
crimination will no longer suffice. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF THE FINDINGS OF THE DELAWARE 
Conference? They are to be made the basis for serious and 
continued study and action in churches throughout the 
country. If the sense of urgency which characterized the 
proceedings at Delaware permeates the life of the Church 
as it accepts another chance—perhaps the last—to build 
a world of order, justice and peace, it will clearly mark 
the passing of “religion as usual” and the birth of a new 
Church for a new world. 
The tragedy is that it should take a war to do that. 


Sy a : 
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Fitzpatriok in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Not for Tomorrow’s Peace Table 
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The Battle of Detroit 


If news from the assembly lines were written by war correspondents, 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


the Battle of Detroit 


would be reported in today’s headlines. Perhaps if news from the assembly lines were featured 
as is the news from the battle lines, we should realize more clearly the need for closed ranks 
and all-out effort on the production front, as well as in the Pacific, in Russia, along the menaced 
supply lines to east and west. We are threatened by an enemy who chose guns instead of 
butter while we used steel and aluminum and irreplaceable rubber to attain peak production 
in shiny new pleasure cars, a defense boom.in consumer goods. Now it is on the assembly 
lines that the first victory must be won — a victory that will redress the inequality be- 


tween the United Nations and our foes in planes, tanks, munitions, and ships.—The Editors 


I. The War Comes to Michigan 


Derrotr Is ONE OF THE CRUCIAL SALIENTS ON THE PRODUC- 
tion front. Here is an eye-witness report of progress. I 
shall deal only incidentally with the technicalities of con- 
verting the world’s greatest mass production industry 
from civilian to war production. Instead, this report will 
attempt to cover the changes called for by “conversion” in 
the number, type, and training of the workers needed, and 
the new community problems that result. And along with 
them the casualties of the conversion stage of the battle— 
the workers thrown out of work, and what is being done 
to conserve their skill and their morale for the long pull 
ahead. 

It is useless now to lament wasted time and materials. 
The auto industry was no slower than most of the rest 
of the nation to face either our peril or our unreadiness to 
meet it. More than a year too late, the last passenger car 
“for the duration” has rolled off the lines. A halt has been 
called, too, in the output of other machine-age comforts 
—refrigerators, radios, musical instruments, typewriters, 
toys, silk stockings. What is happening in Detroit is per- 
haps the most dramatic example, but in some degree it is 
typical of what every industrial community in this coun- 
try is experiencing today, or will experience tomorrow. 

It was more than eighteen months ago that “conversion” 
became headline news. That was when Walter Reuther, 
the redheaded young toolmaker who is one of the out- 
standing leaders of the CIO and its United Auto Workers, 
declared that by “converting” its unused capacity the 
automobile industry could turn out 500 planes’a day. The 
proposal never received serious attention either in Wash- 
ington or within the industry itself. Industry spokesmen 
were inclined to “pooh pooh” the whole idea. Men from 
the assembly lines clamored that it could be done, and 
offered to prove it. 

That argument is academic now. Let us look rathe¢ at 
the task for which the government finally has drafted the 
auto plants. 

What is going forward in Detroit is not an effort to 
superimpose war production on “business as usual,” but 
at top speed te put the entire industry on a war footing. 
The task of conversion, as this reporter was shown it, is 
neither so simple as some declared, nor so slow, difficult, 
and costly as others argued. One motor company, for ex- 
ample, got $25,000,000 to build a new plant for a certain 
type of defense production, because it was “impossible” 
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to use a subsidiary plant for this contract. Then shortage 
of materials made it impossible to build the new plant, 
and behold, as one part of its extension program, the 
company is converting that subsidiary to serve the same 
purpose. An engineer told me, “We'd be rolling by now 
if we'd started a year ago.” 

The task of conversion proceeds unevenly from plant to 
plant. Ford is by all odds the farthest ahead. Perhaps be- 
cause control of that vast enterprise always has been im the 
hands of production men rather than promoters, the Ford 
organization has kept a bold and adventurous spirit in the 
manufacturing field, a zest for “trying new things.” The 
bomber plant, now in test production, is the latest em- 
bodiment of that spirit. 

It goes without saying that every plant—that is, every 
building—used to make automobiles can be used for war 
production. But, in some instances, “conversion” means _ 
that the equipment which made engines, parts, bodies, 
gadgets for cars must be dismantled and stored, and new 
machine tools built and installed. “General purpose” 
equipment—lathes, boring mills, and so on—can in many 
instances be turned to new uses. But of the “special pur- 
pose” machines, designed, perfected, and used for a — 
definite job, few can be turned from making cars to mak- - 
ing the weapons of mechanized warfare. 

The difference between Detroit’s normal production 
and its war production rests, first, on difference in mate-_ 
rials. Tanks, for example, are made of heavy alloy steel, 
¥%, inch or more thick; a car body is made of 20 gauge 


_ stock, 1/32 inch thick. In aircraft production, the differ- 


ence is still more striking. Men and machines, accustomed 
to steel, must be “converted” to aluminum. 

“Look,” said a man who has wrestled with this prob- 
lem, “all the two materials have in common is that they’re 
both metals. You can just throw steel around. We're used 
to piling it up and walking on it. You can’t handle alumi- > 
num like that. The metal used for wings has a .002 inch 
sheet of a special alloy rolled on in order to slew cor- 
rosion if the plane is flown in sea air. That ‘skin’ mustn’t 
be scratched. You have to treat it like gold leaf! This in- 
dustry isn’t just changing engines—its got to lay new 
tracks.” 

Another factor is the greater intricacy of tanks and 
planes as compared with cars.-A car body, for example, is 
made of about 400 pieces. But 6,400 pieces go into one pair” 
of airplane wings. To make a Ford body, Murray re- 
quired 300 fixtures (pieces of equipment). To build 
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The time clock is empty, the assembly line idle in this Detroit auto plant, which is retooling for war production 


an airplane wing they use 1,950 fixtures, and 2,100 dies. 

Thus “conversion” is not a matter merely of adapting 
existing tools and procedures to new purposes, though 
that is being done, too. It means that acres of equipment 
must be torn out, dismantled and stored, acres of new 
equipment must be built, installed, tested, “tuned up,” 
improved, adequately manned, thousands of workers re- 
trained, before Detroit is ready for all-out production. 

The major bottleneck today is in machine tools. De- 
troit clamors for machine tools—machines to make the 
machines of war. And yet when I was there in mid- 
February, the independent machine tool shops were not 
working at full capacity, because of a shortage of tool and 
die makers. With MacArthur’s men driven into their fox 
holes by lack of planes and tanks, many of the shops were 
dark eight hours out of the twenty-four. 

The reason is one of those “bugs” which should have 
been taken out months ago. The tool and die makers are 
the aristocrats of labor, the key men whose skill is essential 
fo mass production. In Detroit the shortage of tool and 
die makers has been aggravated by friction over the wage 
differential between the “captive shops” of the auto mak- 
ers and the independent or job shops; and also by long 
standing union restrictions on apprenticeship, and union 
resistance to “upgrading,” or “dilution of skill.” Last 
November, UAW-CIO proposed a joint labor-manage- 
ment conference to work out a solution for the upgrading 
problem, but only one company agreed to participate and 
the plan was dropped. Finally, in early February Sidney 
Hillman, head of the labor division of the War Produc- 
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tion Board, came to Detroit to sit down with representa- 
tives of employers and the union. After a one-day con- 
ference, an agreement on policy was reached, wiping out 
the wage differential and clearing the way for upgrading 
—that is, spreading the skill of available toolmakers by 
bringing learners and helpers into the independent shops. 
But the conference struck a snag when the UAW sought 
to extend wage stabilization beyond the tool and die 
craftsmen to the maintenance men in the shops as well. 
Management holds that there was an “understanding” 
that the union would not use the tool and die agreement 
as an argument for wage increases in other occupations. 
At this writing, the debate continues, with no progress to- 
ward easing Detroit’s machine tool bottleneck. 

Even with a shortage of machine tools, the auto in- 
dustry has been reluctant, except in the case of a few in- 
dividual plants, to pool equipment. A machine, which 
could be used by one concern, is torn down and stored by 
another which cannot “convert” it to use under its own 
war production contract. The WPB has made up a list 
of tools that are critical to conversion, and is asking the 
auto plants how many are available. The industry has an- 
nounced some plans for voluntary pooling. But representa- 
tives of both labor and management hold that this is es- 
sentially a government job, pointing out that pooling can 
be fully effective only on an industry-wide basis. 

Eyen more important is the slowing up of conversion 
by failure to standardize types and parts of tanks and 
planes. “If we could only decide on one light tank, one 
medium tank, one combat plane—and get those rolling!” 
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a harassed WPB official exclaimed, in telling me about 
“some of our headaches.” And he added, “We are short 
of machine tools at best—this passion to experiment and 
refine and try something different and change designs 
and send nine different light tanks to the front to be 
tested under battle conditions—we haven’t got time for 
that! Thousands of good tanks soon are more important 
than tinkering around to try to get a few super-improved 
tanks: butaseee 

Standardization, however, is not a matter over which 
industry has control. Production is the responsibility of 
management and labor; the blueprints are furnished by 
the army and navy. 

The immediate responsibility for putting the auto in- 
dustry on a war footing has been delegated by Donald 
M. Nelson of the WPB to Ernest Kanzler, former Ford 
executive. The plan is less than the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) wanted and tried to get—a voice for 
organized labor in the direction and control of the in- 
dustry. This, management made clear, it was not pre- 
pared to accept. Certainly the present set-up is more 
satisfactory both to labor and management than the 
Ching Committee, an earlier improvisation which, how- 
ever excellent its personnel, lacked authority, lines of 
policy, and power to proceed. One union official put it 
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This mighty press, a special purpose machine, must be stored “for the duration” 
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this way: “If this set-up works, it’s a good set-up. If it 
doesn’t, it’s a bad one. Time will tell—and not much 
time.” ; 

Close in to the day’s work, any Detroit news stories 

have headlined the stoppages in plants working on de- 
fense contracts, particularly a recent Ford tie-up which 
was in effect a jurisdictional squabble over a single AFL 
mechanic in a shop organized by UAW-CIO. Responsible 
labor leaders are quick to condemn this sort of hasty walk- 
out. But they see, too, the immature labor relations of 
the vast industry which was until recently an open shop 
stronghold. And they realize to the full, as many out- 
siders seem unable to do, the difficulty of “working things 
cut” in a period of strain, with inexperience and suspicion 
on both sides, in the shop as well as around the confer- 
ence table, and with an overhang of old antagonisms and 
bitterness that only time and new patterns of thought and 
action can dispel. Meanwhile, the use of established ma- 
chinery for settling disputes is not yet habitual to either 
side. . 
“Blow up first and talk afterwards,” is the old formula. 
Stoppages result, and they are headline news. There is 
agreement on all sides that the stoppages must stop. But 
to responsible spokesmen for the unions, harsh anti-labor 
legislation seems certain to increase rather than lubricate 
the friction. And the same holds for 
spokesmen for the industry and for such 
government agencies as the War Labor 
Board, the U. S. Conciliation Service, the 
Labor Division of WPB. 

Certainly a major cause of strikes, 
stoppages, and friction in industrial rela- 
tions in Detroit as in other war industry 
centers is the lack of a clear cut govern- 
ment labor policy. No such policy was 
developed during the defense period, and 
none has been shaped as a framework 
for the new War Labor Board. Lacking 
a government policy on the closed shop, 
that thorny issue continues to plague 
production. Both in steel and in autos, 
the current “closed shop” demand could 
develop into a controversy as crucial as 
the “captive coal mines” case. Unless this 
issue is settled “for the duration” by 
some agreement as to government policy, 
it seems clear that Congress will lay 
down a policy, probably by enacting the 
Smith bill, or some equally extreme 
measure. 

The pressure for drastic legislation, for 
lengthening the work day, eliminating 
overtime compensation, “freezing” 
wages, has lowered labor’s morale, chiefly 
because there has been no comparable 
public demand for more effective con- 
trol of prices and profits. A UAW of- 
ficial put it this way: “Of course we'll 
give up overtime pay or anything else — 
if we're sure it’s for the U.S.A. But we 
won't do it for the company. We know 
something about their profits—for in- 
stance, the 27 percent on their Diesel - 
contract. We know that four men took — 
nearly seven million dollars eut of Gen- 
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Wide World 


Auto workers eager to make tanks and planes apply for unemployment compensation to tide them over the conversion layoff 


eral Motors in 1940, in salaries and bonuses and dividends. 
We know their ‘take’ was bigger in 1941. What is it going 
to be this year? How much does the company make on 
its war contracts? If we give up overtime pay, is it going 
to be to help the country or to give these men another 
bonus or some more dividends? I think the question of 
profits on war contracts has more to do with morale here 
in Detroit than prices or wages or anything else.” 

When you come to management morale, the thing that 
gripes is the feeling often expressed that the new unions 
are “irresponsible,” and “impulsive” and that “You never 
know in the morning who is going to blow up that day, 

or why.” A good many employers hold that the union 
practice of electing stewards and officials annually con- 
‘tributes to this instability. “It is partly inexperience in 
working this collective bargaining business, and I mean 
_inexperience on both sides,” one production engineer ad- 
mitted frankly. “But then these union elections kind of 


keep things in a turmoil. The men think they are more — 


likely to be chosen if they have a record of aggressiveness 
_and ‘action’ and sometimes they’re not too nice about how 
they build up that record. I think at least 85 percent of 
the men want to work and do a good job and are capable 
_of doing a good job. The other 15 percent—well, that in- 
_cludes some inefficient workers that we can’t fire without 

a big fuss with the union and so we let them go along, 
| then a few agitating left-wingers that stir things up 
just for the hell of it. We can’t fire them, either. They 
make an art of squawking. And, of course, the way the 
unions keep trying to edge in on management—well, a 
good many of us look on management as a science. We 
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don’t think a first rate mechanic necessarily understands 
management. We resent the way they keep trying to 
move in on us. I don’t think myself that’s effective co- 
operation. They have their jobs, we have ours. I don’t go 


-down to the shop and try to take over Bill Jones’ lathe. 


Well, let him keep his hands off my desk. His feet, too.” 
Here are prickly and diverse points of view. On our 
success in reconciling them in some degree, in establish- 
ing give-and-take industrial relations, and cooperation 
between management and labor in eliminating waste and 
speeding production hangs the outcome of the war. 

It is impossible to write about current industrial rela- 
tions in the Detroit area without some reference to the 
cleavage within the ranks of labor itself. For the most 
part, UAW-CIO presents a solid front to the public and 
to the industry. Behind the scenes, however, there is a 
tug-of-war between the “Addes crowd,” who are the fol- 
lowers of John L. Lewis, and the “Reuther crowd,” who 
are his opponents, and. . . . But that is another story, 
long and involved, and it is the fact of this split, not its 
detail, that is significant in the Detroit scene today. So 
long as it lasts, it diverts labor’s energy and attention 
from the task in hand. 


Il. Casualties of Conversion 


THE DEVASTATION OF THE DETROIT PRODUCTION BATTLE AS 
measured in layoffs and the resulting hardships to work- 


ers and their families is less than it was feared it would - 


be. In early December, statements carried in the press 
and on the radio and the testimony before the Tolan 
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Committee warned that between 200,000 and 300,000 auto 
workers would be tramping the streets of the Michigan 
auto towns when car production ended, that Detroit faced 
the sharpest unemployment crisis since the grim winter 
of 1932-33. Without minimizing the harshness of the 
actual situation, and the disproportionate burden thrown 
on displaced auto workers, it can be said now that actual 
developments have not borne out these predictions. 

On February 1, there were 214,835 persons in Michigan 
registered as job applicants in the active file of the United 
States Employment Service. This is an over-all figure, 
which includes domestic, clerical, mercantile, and casual 
labor, as well as production workers. This total is higher, 
but not alarmingly higher than for the previous month 
(152,372); or than for February 1, 1941, when 135,814 
Michigan workers were seeking jobs through the USES. 

In the week ending February 14, 108,297 unemployment 
benefit checks were issued in Michigan, as compared with 
25,323 in the corresponding week in 1941. The employ- 
ment service estimated that as of February 14, there were 
about 120,000 workers unemployed in Wayne County 
(Detroit and its environs), and that this number would 
be increased by 20,000 the following week, and by 30,000 
in the last week of the month. The “turn of the tide” was 
looked for early in March, with employment passing the 
previous all time high, reached in June 1941, sometime 
between July and September. 

Detroit Public Welfare figures tell a similar story. As 
of February 1, the case load showed “only the expected 
seasonal increase—nothing beyond that.” On that date, 
Public Welfare was carrying 10,459 cases, as compared 
with 10,712 the preceding week, and 14,025 the cor- 
responding week in 1941. Figures for the Wayne County 
Public Welfare run about one third the Detroit totals. 
“By no means all our relief applicants come to us be- 
cause of layoff,” a Public Welfare official told me. “In 
fact, about 50 percent are unemployed because of sick- 
ness; about a third of our total are supplementation 
cases.” On February 11, there were 11,452 individuals on 
WPA, as compared with approximately 19,000 in the cor- 
responding week in 1941. WPA has no waiting list in 
Detroit or in Wayne County—it is able to add to its rolls 
at once all those certified as eligible by Public Welfare. 

Several factors have served, so far, to cut down the 
magnitude of unemployment caused by the conversion of 
the auto industry to war production. The expanded truck 
program, calling for about half a million military trucks 
and a large number of medium and heavy civilian trucks, 
is keeping men at work under contracts requiring little or 
no change in plant equipment or process. Fully as im- 
portant is the parts program, which calls for the output 
in a few months of a “normal” two-year production of 
parts for cars already in use. Third, the number of pro- 
duction workers “kept on” to rip out old machinery and 
to put in the new assembly lines substantially exceeds the 
earlier estimates. Finally, the nationwide speed-up in war 
production has meant a substantial increase in the number 
and amount of war contracts in the Detroit area. 

It must be borne in mind that even by the time this re- 
port is in print, Detroit may not have “passed the hump” 
of unemployment. The question which cannot be an- 
swered at this writing is whether conversion will be swift 
enough to reabsorb workers in the plants without more 
general layoffs than were foreseen in mid-February; and 
whether the workers’ own resources, plus unemployment 
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insurance benefits and other community resources, will 
be exhausted before “the big pick up.” On the hopeful 
side of this uncertain balance is the fact that the peak ot 
the expanded truck program will coincide with the ex- 
pected peak of layoffs in March. Further, the auto work- 
ers had had the longest stretch of steady employment in 
the industry’s history and, as a public welfare official put 
it, “I suppose we can assume a certain amount of per- 
sonal savings. Whether it is fair or decent to expect work- 
ers to impoverish themselves to help bridge this change- 
over is another question.” 

On the other side of the ledger is the meagerness of un- 
employment compensation benefits, especially when meas- 
ured against the normal wage levels of the auto industry 
and the rising cost of living. 

In Detroit as in all defense areas, layoffs present critical 
problems, not only for the worker and the community 
but also for the war effort. It is essential to the swift 
achievement of all-out production that when the new 
machines and assembly lines are ready, the workers be 
there to man them. But when workers are faced with lay- 
off, dwindling personal resources, meager unemployment 
compensation benefits, the necessary labor pool is likely 
to be seriously depleted by the migration of workers to 
seek jobs in West Coast plane plants or shipyards down 
South. This is particularly true of young, unattached 
workers, who are industry’s “best bet” for retraining and 
quick adaptability to new equipment and procedures. 
Under the seniority provisions of union-management con- 
tracts, such workers are the first laid off, the last called 
back. A substantial proportion of the workers retained 
are, of course, older men and while many of them are 
highly skilled, they frequently prove to be less useful than 
younger men in getting a new program quickly into high 


gear. Ironically enough, the same seniority provision serves 


to throw out of work first, and call back last, the men 
with the most limited benefit rights, and to shorten or 
eliminate the layoff of the workers who have had op- 
portunity to accumulate maximum benefit rights. Clearly 
provision for men laid off must be viewed not only from 
the welfare standpoint, but in relation to labor needs. 


Tue MicuicAan UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW, ONE 
of the most generous in the country, provided minimum 
benefits of $7, maximum benefits of $16, a maximum 
duration of eighteen weeks, after a two weeks waiting 
period. A few weeks ago, Congress considered and turned 
down an Administration proposal for an appropriation 
of $300,000,000, to be used to supplement state unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. This was to cover the difference 
for eligible workers between the state maximum and a 
maximum of $24 a week, and to extend maximum dura- 


tion to twenty-six weeks. The measure was supported by 
organized labor, which saw in it a partial solution for — 


the economic problem of displaced workers. It was sup- 
ported with equal vigor by the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association, the members of which feared that unless the 
federal measure went through, the state legislature would 


amend the Michigan law to liberalize benefits, thereby - 


imperilling the merit rating provisions of the act. As John 
Lovett, general manager of the association, warned in a 
letter to members on February 3, “The statement was 


made by the Michigan Unemployment Compensation — 
Commission [last year] that whenever the Michigan fund 
dropped below $125,000,000, that merit rating should be 
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set aside and no tax reduction 
given to employers.” 

The refusal of Congress to 
make the appropriation had 
some relation to the fact brought 
out in hearings on the federal 
proposal that Michigan now has 
about $135,000,000 in its unem- 
ployment reserve, and the esti- 
mate that liberalized benefits 
probably would mean an in- 
creased expenditure of about 
$15,000,000. 

The problem was thus thrown 
back into the special session of 
the Michigan legislature. A long 
and acrimonious wrangle fol- 
lowed. The predominantly rural 
legislature, which looks at “cash 
income” from a farmer’s point 
of view, felt scant enthusiasm 
for increasing the established un- 
employment benefit payments to 
factory workers. The proposal 
also was opposed by many in- 
dustrialists who, with Mr. 
Lovett, held that “the real plot 
behind all these maneuvers is 
taking away from Michigan em- 
ployers a reduction in taxes be- 
cause of experience rating and 
throwing the Michigan employ- 
er back on the 3.5 tax rate.” As 
finally passed, unanimously, by 
the legislature and signed by 
Governor Van Wagoner 
amendments to the Michigan 
unemployment compensation law increase minimum 
benefits from $7 to $12 a week, maximum benefits from 
$16 to $20, and cut the waiting period from two weeks to 
one. The maximum duration is extended from eighteen 
to twenty wecks, and there is provision for redetermining 
benefit rights, thus giving workers already laid off the 
advantage of the amendments. 


III. Lessons from an Emergency 


’ STUDENTS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THIS COUNTRY POINT TO 
the impossibility of continuing to try to deal with unem- 
ployment on an “emergency” basis. That is to segregate 
one type of unemployment (“priorities unemployment,” 
“conversion unemployment”) and attempt to handle it as 
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Auto workers learn to handle aircraft metal in Detroit’s vocational education program 


violent the change over, the greater the dislocation. Eng- 
land suffered its peak unemployment of the past decade 
after Dunkirk. 


Three alternative courses would seem to face this coun- 
try: 


1. Continue our present federal-state set-up, its supervision 
by the Social Security Board, its custody of funds in the 
United States Treasury, its wide latitude by the states for 
experiment in administration and provisions; and supplement 
inadequate benefits by federal “doles.” 


2. Nationalize the system “for the duration” as has been 
done with the federal-state employment service. 


3. Reorganize the 51 state administrations into a federal 
system, comparable to Federal Old Age Insurance. 


-an isolated phenomenon. It is easy enough to say, for 
example, that the assembly line worker laid off while the 
plant where he has worked changes from making’ pas- 
- senger cars to making anti-aircraft guns is suffering from 
“conversion unemployment.” But how about the waitress 
laid off because, while the plant is shut down, there are 
no auto workers to patronize the lunch room where she 
normally is employed? Or how about the driver laid off 
because the wage earners on his milk route now are buy- 
ing milk at the cash-and-carry? Layoffs are as inevitable 
in converting industry to a war footing as in changing 
ae The difference is that they are likely to be more 
widespread and their duration less predictable. The more 


Some of the inadequacies of the present schemes were 
pointed out by Prof. William Haber of the University of 
Michigan, in a paper read at a joint session of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation in late December: 


In spite of an almost embarrassing reserve of nearly 
$2,500,000,000 at the close of 1941, many state funds face 
probable bankruptcy. . . . The total balance in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund has no significance from the viewpont of 
the solvency of the system as a whole. It is not a national 


pool to be used for unemployment in any state. The risk of 
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unemployment varies considerably among the states and the 
ample reserves of one state cannot be transferred to meet the 
demands in other states. The funds vary considerably in size. 
_. . However, the surplus of the states with the large re- 
serves remains sterile; it cannot be transferred to meet the 
deficits of the state whose reserves are exhausted. 


Professor Haber sees the solution in a national unemploy- 
ment compensation system which the federalization of the 
public employment service now makes possible [see 
“American Speed-Up” in Survey Graphic for February 
1942, page 53]. As this authority views it: 


The case for a national unemployment compensation law is 
primarily economic and fiscal, rather than administrative. 
Such a plan makes it possible to recognize the national 
character of the problem of unemployment and its varying 
incidence among the states. It recognizes that the individual 
states do not represent economic areas and that few have any 
control over the magnitude of the unemployment problem 
which occurs within their borders. It makes it possible to 
spread the risk over the entire country, thereby to equalize 
costs and to assure greater equality of treatment throughout 
the country. 


Professor Haber adds that these factors are more com- 
pelling today than they were in 1935 when the Social 
Security Act was in process of formulation. Then the 
arguments in favor of a national system were put forward 
in a minority report of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Economic Security. The majority report recom- 
mended the cooperative federal-state scheme finally em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act. Professor Haber sum- 
marizes his detailed argument thus: 


The primary justification for a national plan is to be found 
in the greater probability that by approaching the problem 
from the viewpoint of the labor market as a national institu- 
tion, the “real problems” of coverage, experience rating, bene- 
fit structure, interstate workers, and financing would be 
considered in relation to the requirements of an adequate 
system of unemployment insurance. 


Cogent arguments against the nationalization of un- 
employment insurance are urged by many critics of the 
proposal. Thus Elizabeth Brandeis, of the department of 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, wrote a year 
ago in the American Labor Legislation Review: 


Having set up experiments within the different states it 
would seem the part of statesmanship to carry them on for a 
few years instead of junking them now. Even the experts in 
the Social Security Board can hardly be ready to pronounce 
final judgment yet. In 1939 they recommended rather sub- 
stantial changes from their draft bills of 1936 and 1937. Can 
anyone be sure that he now has the last word? If not, it is 
too early to choose a uniform pattern for the whole country... 


To this writer at least, freedom and responsibility for state 
legislatures (and even for state administrators) seem well 
worth preserving and strengthening . for future use. 
Federal standards may seem a short cut to benefit liberaliza- 
tion now. But in the long run increased federal control may 
level down as well as up . . . in all aspects of our unemploy- 
ment compensation program. 


Turning to another aspect of the question, she stated, 


. . . there is another fundamental objection to federal 
reinsurance: It is utterly incompatible with experience rating. 
In fact it is the logical extension of flat rate financing and 
would probably force that form on all states. Under federal 
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reinsurance the employers in a state in which there is rela- 
tively little unemployment would have to pay a higher tax 
than would otherwise be necessary in order to help support 
the unemployed elsewhere. . . . Why should they? 


Prof. Edwin E. Witte of the University of Wisconsin 
writes in the current issue of the same quarterly: 


To these arguments, the opponents of federalization have 
replied that national problems do not, necessarily, have to be 
dealt with exclusively by officials of the national government. 
The United States, under its federal system of government, 
has dealt quite as effectively with national problems as have 
the unitary governments of Europe. Our national and state 
governments should not be regarded as hostile and warring 
governments, but as integral parts of a coordinated federal 
system of government, such as was contemplated by the 
founding fathers. . . . While it may be preferable for large 
employers operating in many states and the national unions 
with headquarters in Washington to be relieved from the 
necessity of dealing with the state as well as the national 
governments, this is more than offset by the remoteness of 
the national capital to the small employers and individual 
workmen. 


WHat ARE THE ELEMENTS IN A NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
compensation system, as seen by informed advocates of 
such a move? Based on British and American experience, 
the following seem to the writer well worth study at 
this time: 


1. A scheme to cover all wage earners, including do- 
mestic and agricultural labor. 


2. The amount of benefits based either on the wage prin- 
ciple or on the principle of family security with allowances 
for dependents; with maximum benefits at the rate of 
about 65 percent of average wages, but with the rate 
scaled upward perhaps to 75 percent for the lowest wage 
groups. 


3. Duration of benefits of twenty-six weeks as a right, 
not as a “dole” to piece out expired benefit rights. 


4. A one-week waiting period. 


5. Costs, which probably would amount to 5 to 6 percent 
of payrolls, to be divided three ways, with contributions 
from employer, employe, and the government. In this con- 
nection it is worth pointing out that, while under forty- 
five of the present fifty-one federal-state systems, the em- 
ployer is the sole contributor to the unemployment re- 
serve, in six states workers also pay an unemployment 
compensation tax. At the time the Social Security Act was’ 
passed there was stiff opposition by organized labor to em- 
ploye contributions. Today there is reason to believe that 
many more national labor leaders favor such a scheme. 


In 1942 even more than in 1935, there are reasons for 
public contributions. 


IV. Manpower 


SERIOUS AS ARE THE PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
“tide over” of workers in Detroit, that community is 
even more concerned about the problem of labor supply. _ 
For once the retooling program has been squeezed — 
through the machine tool bottleneck, once the assembly 
lines are “tuned up,” Detroit will confront an acute labor 
shortage—even if, by some means or other, the “pool” of . 
laid-off auto workers is kept intact. By the end of the 
year, Detroit will have urgent jobs for many more work- 
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Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission 


The curves of unemployment compensation show workers made jobless while auto plants retool for new models—or for war 


ers than were employed there at the previous peak in 
June 1941. The U. S. Employment Service believes it can 
“dig up” 30,000 men from among youths finishing 
school in June and the “marginal employables” who were 
not at work. last June. It can add to these, it thinks, 50,- 
000 women not now in the labor market. But these 
80,000 will serve only to offset the 80,000 men that the 
draft is expected to take out of Detroit before December 
1. This will leave a shortage of at least 150,000 workers 
in the Detroit area before the end of the year. 

The most likely sources of supply seem to be women 
workers from other communities, and men from western 
Michigan, where few of the manufacturing enterprises 
are adapted to war production. It is predominantly an 
agricultural area, and farmers already are anxious about 
the shortage of farm labor. The outlook seems to be for 
a new type of migratory labor, not rootless “gasoline 
gypsies,” but experienced older men with their families. 
In many instances the family group is expected to include 
two or more adult wage earners. 


THE PROBLEM THE LOOMING LABOR SHORTAGE POSES IS THREE- 
fold: a problem of training and retraining, recruitment 
and allocation, and of community services. 

Training in Detroit, as in other defense areas, is being 
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carried on by the schools, by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and by industry itself. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service analyzes industrial needs, and makes recom- 
mendations for training to the schools and to NYA 
through the local Councils of Administrators of De- 
fense Training. No class is established for training work- 
ers for placement in war industry without a specific 
recommendation from the USES based on its surveys of 
anticipated hiring and layoffs, and upon actual job studies 
made in local plants. 

Detroit public schools lead all others in the number of 
defense workers given job training. On January 31, there 
were 831 classes; by February 14, the number of classes 
had increased to 859. In both January and February, more 
than 25,000 individuals were enrolled in these training 
classes. Even more revealing than the numbers enrolled 
was the shift away from part time “supplementary” train- 
ing. Up to the end of civilian production, this had ac- 
counted for 90 percent of the trainees. Men and a few 
women, in their leisure time, thus increased their skill 
or acquired fresh skills, preparatory to upgrading. But 
with the end of car production, the need was for full 
time “conversion” training to equip workers for the new 
program, and this will be the need of most new workers 
coming into the area. 
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The Detroit schools had had a good deal of experience 
in this type of training before January 31. For example, 
78 percent of the workers in Hudson Ordnance (a new, 
not a converted plant, making guns and gun mounts) 
were trained in public school vocational courses. Most of 
the trainees were men from the Hudson assembly line. 

Much of the training in schools is given in close co- 
operation with a specific employer. For example, a con- 
cern formerly engaged in fiber construction for auto- 
mobile bodies secured a contract to make parachutes. A 
management-labor committee from this plant conferred 
with the director of vocational training. They brought 
with them a list of all the jobs involved in making para- 
chutes, and these were broken down into processes. The 
conference sought answers to two questions: “What must 
the workers know? What must they be taught?” A list 
of the firm’s employes, with their skills, was matched 
against these lists. Then the group worked out units of 
training, and the project was launched. 

The length of time required for training varies. Fifty 
hours is enough for some types of “refresher” courses, or 
to teach a single simple skill, like reading a specific 
gauge. Three hundred hours in some instances has been 
found sufficient “to take an absolutely green worker and 
give him a real. skill.” 

Employers who have exhausted their seniority lists are 
avid for the trainees. How avid is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of a school official who went out to an old 
hangar where eleven shops now give training twenty- 
four hours a day. At 11:30 at night, he came upon a class 
with only seven students. “Look here,” he said to the in- 
structor, “we can’t afford this—this class isn’t anything 
like up to capacity.” “No, it isn’t,” the instructor agreed, 
“we had a class of thirty-one at ten o'clock tonight. All 
but these seven have been pulled out and set to work over 
at the X plant—their seniority list has run out.” 

In some instances unions have seen in the vocational 
classes a chance for their members to make the “change 
ever” to war work. For example, a committee from the 
Photo Engravers Union, in cooperation with school au- 
thorities, analyzed the skills of the union members and 
cooperated in setting up special courses in which highly 
skilled photo engravers are trained as machine tool in- 
spectors; the less skilled, in light riveting. 

So far, the demand of employers has been almost en- 
tirely for male workers. Women have been trained by the 
schools only at the written request of an employer. School 
authorities look for a sharp increase in the demand for 
women workers by midsummer. 


Tue NationaL YouTH ADMINISTRATION IS GIVING JOB EX- 
perience to about three thousand young people working 
on NYA defense projects in Detroit. NYA here confines 
itself pretty closely to work with inexperienced youth. 
“We aren’t much interested in ex-auto workers,” said one 
of the officials. There are four NYA shops in the Detroit 
area, in which about 1,000 young people at a time gain 
work experience in machine tool occupations, sheet metal 
work, work on aircraft engines, light and heavy welding, 
radio, auto mechanics. “It is not the function of NYA, of 
course, to turn out a finished mechanic,” one of the state 


officials explained. “But we do produce ‘shop broke’ | 


youngsters by the thousand—boys who know something 
about tools, materials, safety, responsibility. These are the 
fundamentals. Industry itself gives them the rest.” 
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The most urgent training problem in the schools and 
in NYA is equipment. The situation would seem to make 
imperative the need to use every available NYA and 
school training station for war workers. Nevertheless, the 
regular four-year course is still going forward in the day 
sessions of Detroit vocational schools (and, probably, in 
the day vocational schools throughout the country). Un- 
der the Smith-Hughes and George-Dean acts, federal 
funds are available on a matching basis for these courses, 
and most school authorities resent any attempt to inter- 
fere with “the regular program.” Further, in many small 
communities vocational training equipment is not fully 
used because so few young people have stayed at home 
for job training. But so far, the schools, like industry, re- 
sist the idea of “pooling equipment,” and the obstacles 
to moving equipment even from school district to school 
district are viewed as insuperable. 


A DerroIT LATHE OPERATOR TOLD ME, “1HE THING THAT 
puts the edge on a man is training on the job.” Spokesmen 
for vocational training, for NYA, for unions and man- 
agement, confirmed that statement. 

Training within industry isa Detroit tradition. The 
long established training programs of the auto makers, 
which are models for similar programs in other mass 
production industries here and abroad, were modified and 
expanded during the defense program. They are being 
reshaped and expanded again to meet the demands of 
the war effort. An urgent need today is for widespread 
adoption of in-plant training by smaller concerns which 
have war contracts. 

In a national view, the great gap in training, as in the 
recruiting and allocation of labor, is coordination. The 
manpower of the U.S.A. is vast, but it is not unlimited. 
Manpower is needed for the armed forces, for war pro-_ 
duction, and for civilian goods. We know the production 
task confronting us. There are certain variables in our 
equation—for example, military and naval losses; the 
risks of damage by enemy action and sabotage to war 
production materials and equipment, and to essential 
civilian supplies and services, which will have to be made 
good—but with proper allowances for such factors, we 
know the size and shape of our problem. We know that 
it dwarfs in magnitude and in the values at stake any- 
thing we hitherto have confronted in our national life. 

The times would seem to call for the most effective 
use of our total skill, experience, and strength. One prac- 
tical method to this end would be to coordinate the re- 
cruiting, training, and allocation of labor, with all three 
processes cleared through a nationwide agency. To many 
people, the federalization of the public employment serv- 
ice seemed a first step in this direction. But today the 
whole problem is complicated by the resistance of certain 
employers and unions to compulsory hiring through the. 
public employment service, and by the familiar patterns — 
oF inter-agency jealousy and friction in Washington. 
, The tug of war at Washington between the Federal 
j ae i S. Department of Labor, and 
ibe e the WPB for authority over the 
faeces dec. ao local level” of De- 
Executive Order definin ee ee ai fie a 
sponsibility, had b SAMAR ca 

Y, Nad been prepared. At this writing no such 


order has been issued, and if it has been drawn, its con- 


ee : 
ent 1s not current, even as “chit-chat.” But to any recent 
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Detroit Citizens Housing and Planning Council 


Additional workers needed for Detroit’s war production program will come to a city plagued for a decade by a housing shortage 


observer of the crucial Battle of Detroit, the call is for 
clear and immediate steps to organize and direct the 


labor supply. 


V. Arsenal for Democracy 


BUT WAR PRODUCTION MEANS NOT ONLY THE CONVERSION OF 
civilian plants and workers. It dislocates community 
services as well. No words could have made the point 
‘so clear to this reporter as a day in one Michigan town- 
ship, near Detroit, where several defense plants are located. 

Drive across the gray-brown “flat lands” on an overcast 
winter day, and out of the drab countryside you suddenly 
see military tanks appear, like the figures in a “find-the- 
dragons” puzzle picture. The monsters are so well cam- 
ouflaged that suddenly they simply are there, roaring 
toward the highway. They swing to the right and in- 
stantly are silhouetted in clear detail against the light 
colored cement ramp of a “test” grade. They pound up 


the slope, hang a moment, then dip over the sharp peak _ 


and vanish. Once more they appear, their protective 
color concealing them long after they are close enough to 
be seen. They inspire a new emotion—a blend of respect, 
pride, and horror. One shrinks from the thought of 
human beings at their mercy. But yet how swift and how 
invincible. . .. These super-weapons are being made in a 
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tax-free government plant out in that township. The 
location of the plant in a semi-rural area without apparent 
thought for housing, transportation, water supply, sewage 
disposal, schools, recreation, or medical care for its several 
thousand workers, drives home the high cost of our 
American irresponsibility, and of our adolescent unwill- 
ingness to plan and organize our undertakings in war, as 
in peace. 

It was humiliating to go from that testing ground, with 
its man-made hills and gullies, its vigilant watch towers, 
its thundering mechanisms, to a noisesome trailer camp 
housing men who helped create behemoth. The popula- 
tion of the township increased from 8,000 to 22,126 in 
1940; by February 1942, it was over 35,000. Inadequate 
defense funds for new schools have come from Wash- 
ington. When I was there, the schools were running 
from 7:30 in the morning until 5:00 in the evening, each 
teacher holding three sessions a day with classes of 35 to 
90 children. 

The only defense housing unit in the area will house 
about 500 families when it is completed. Meanwhile, 
twenty times that many families of war workers live in 
tarpaper shacks, in garages (converted and unconverted), 
in trailer camps, in cheap bungalows run up by specu- 
lators and sold “on easy terms, less than rent.” The water 
lines are few and inadequate. (Continued on page 220) 
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Youth—lIn the War Crisis and After 


by FLOYD W. REEVES 


As director of the American Youth Commission—one of the most out- 


standing groups of men and women 1n America, 


who, under the chairman- 


ship of Owen D. Young, have been studying the problems of youth— 


Mr. Reeves summarizes the harsh realities and the long range program 


contained in the commission’s final report, 


brought out in wartime, but 


looking beyond today to the generations to follow. 


IN A PERIOD OF TOTAL WAR AS WELL AS IN TIME OF PEACE THE 
objectives of American education should include the ef- 
fective preparation of young people for life in all its as- 
pects—for work, for health, for use of leisure time, for 
home membership, and above all, for the obligations of 
citizenship in a democracy. In the light of these objectives, 
the American Youth Commission has recommended 
drastic revisions in the traditional teaching methods and 
curriculum content of our secondary schools where the 
great bulk of the youth population of the nation is regis- 
tered. 

But education cannot be the sole responsibility of the 
schools. There, formal education is the rule; and there, 
too, education in the formal sense ends for most young 
people before the span of youth is over. As a matter of 
fact, responsibility for education in this broader sense has 
always been shared by other institutions—by the home 
and, in religious education, by the church. Also, for many 
years, a great variety of youth-serving agencies have 
shared responsibility in a major way for what may be 
called the “informal education” of youth. And finally 
over the past half a dozen years responsibility for the 
care, education, and employment of certain sectors of 
youth has been taken over by several agencies of our fed- 
eral government —notably the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration. 

In a world that has been changing rapidly, this mul- 
tiplication of activities, this sharing of responsibility with 
society’s older institutions by newly created ones, has been 
fortunate indeed. | 

If the sharing had not taken place, youth’s interests 
would have been cared for even less adequately than they 
have been. And it will be necessary in the period of the 
emergency through which we are now passing to use to 
the fullest the resources and the leadership of all of these 
youth-serving agencies. It is fortunate, I say, that we have 
them, but it is also confusing. 

It presents us with the practical problem of coordina- 
tion—which a few years ago did not exist in anything like 


its present form. It presents us with the problem, for ex- ’ 


ample, of cooperation between the schools, controlled lo- 
cally by communities and counties, and public youth 
agencies, which are controlled by the federal government. 
It presents us with many other problems. 

The American Youth Commission, in its studies and its 
final report, has tried to think through those agency and 
organizational problems. It has often found the best 
answers in concrete examples of community action where 
local leadership found youth’s needs so pressing that it 
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set out to solve them with any and all organizational re- 
sources at hand. It found them in examples where tech- 
niques of cooperation, and an efficient division of labor, 
grew and flourished in the heat of action. But who, it may 
be asked, can be said to be primarily responsible for dis- 
covering the needs of youth, and for deciding who shall 
meet them? In practice, the American Youth Commis- 
sion has found that the necessary awareness, and the spark 
of leadership that leads to action, may come from any 
one of a dozen sources, from the federation of churches, 
from a local defense council, from one of the voluntary 
youth-serving agencies, from a local service club, from a 
businessmen’s organization, or from organized labor, 
which under its own auspices has been developing im- 
portant youth activities. Regardless of where the original 
impulse arises, when the whole community reaches the 
point of action, an important battle for youth has been 
won. But local activity must be fitted, of course, into the 
national pattern, and must utilize programs and resources — 
at other levels. 

One of the best ways to start mobilizing the resources 
of all youth-serving agencies, public and private, is 
through a community survey. Youth itself, in such a 
survey, and in the action to follow, can play an active and 
important role. Young people are interested in studying 
their own problems. Surveys made at regular intervals ~ 
should answer such questions as: what is the educational, 
employment or recreational status of youth in the com- 
munity? What are their vital and unmet needs? What — 
are the ways and means to meet them? After the facts 
have been gathered—an enterprise of great educational 
value in itself, and one that teaches many lessons of co- 
operative citizenship—the community is in a position to 
mobilize for action. 

The American Youth Commission has found that the 
community reaches its maximum effectiveness in meeting 
the needs of young people in school and out, where there 
is some organization whose business it is to know and. 
to utilize all youth-serving resources, physical and or- 
ganizational, at the community level. To quote: 


_Ideally, every community would have a regularly func- 
tioning association of its people of all ages pointed toward 
cooperative conservation, improvement and optimum use of _ 
the community’s material and human resources. . . . There 
might well be a community-wide committee or council con- 
cerned with the total problem of youth . . . subcommittees 
concerned respectively with civic education, occupational ad- 
justment, health, recreation, or other related essentials, 


Let me illustrate, in the light of the present emergency. 
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Is there an influx of young workers into the community 
because of sudden industrial expansion? Has a large fac- 
tory just been closed because of a priority ruling? Is de- 
_linquency on the increase? Is there a problem of social 
adjustment between military cantonments and a_sur- 
rounding civilian area? Have the inadequacies of health 
and recreational facilities become an emergency problem? 
A community association or council could not, of course, 
solve such problems alone, but, better than any other 
agency, it could mobilize the community’s resources to 
meet and alleviate the problem. 

Of the making of new committees, new boards, and 
new coordinators there is no end in these times. Some 
of them are necessary to our total war effort, but I should 
like to say emphatically that cooperative effort among 
existing organizations, together with periodical confer- 
ences, should be the rule wherever possible. 


Fitness and Health 


IN NO FIELD OF YOUTH SERVICE IS THERE MORE IMPORTANT 
and urgent work to be done, in the light of the present 
emergency, than in the related field of physical training, 
health, and recreation. On January 15, 1941, in a statement 
entitled “next steps in national policy for youth,” the com- 
mission recorded and reiterated its belief: “that there is 
need for a nationwide health program on a scale never 
before attempted in this country and that for success such 
a program must have some financial support from the 
federal government.” In our final report, we assert our 
belief that such a program has become even more urgent 
and compelling. Not only is federal action and support 
needed, but, especially in the field of health, every agency, 
public and private, must be enlisted for the duration and 
after. 

One half of the young men called to the colors under 
the Selective Service Act have been rejected as unfit for 
military service. The physical 
deficiencies of our youth popu- 
lation are reflected in statistics 
of unemployability, even now 
in the midst of all-out indus- 
trial production. Among those 
employed in our shipyards, our 
arsenals, and our airplane fac- 
tories, physical deficiencies are 
reflected in lowered industrial 
efficiency which we cannot af- 
ford. Today, we are looking to 
-young people to carry the 
major burden of many phases 
of the war. There can ‘no 
longer be any excuse for delay 
in offering “an adequate pro- 
gram to increase the health and 
physical fitness of all youth and 
to do so without waiting for 
some of them to be rejected in 
physical examinations for the 
army.” 

One recommendation of the 
American Youth Commission, 
for example, could be put into 
effect immediately. It is ex- 
pressed in the following state- 
ment: i. 
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The commission proposes that a thorough physical ex- 
amination be made available, free of charge, to every young 
American immediately after his or her eighteenth birthday, 
that the year between the eighteenth and nineteenth birthday 
be observed as youth health year, and that special effort be 
made by all governmental, school, and community agencies 
to see that young people receive during that year such 
medical, dental, and other health assistance as they need. 


This does not mean that children and youth should not 
have adequate treatment prior to the age of eighteen. It is 
merely intended to round out a program of eighteen years 
of adequate protection of health. If this recommendation 
were carried out, it would constitute, I believe, an im- 
portant contribution to the nation’s all-out prosecution of 
the war. It might well be made a permanent part of our 
effort to attain maximum health standards for the youth 
of the nation. 

There has been a tendency in certain quarters, while 
recognizing the health problem of youth as urgent, to be- 
little the related fields of recreation and creative use of 
leisure as “non-essentials” in the midst of an all-out war 
effort. Those of us who deal professionally with educa- 
tion and recreation know that this is a false hypothesis. 
Our responsible military leaders know it, too. The history 
of the war in other countries is full of object lessons on 
this point. One of the most difficult problems facing the 
British military leaders has been the problem of recreation 
and morale. How to keep fit and alert and vigilant the 
large military forces on guard in England; how to pro- 
vide relaxation for the army of industrial workers under 
the strain of blockade and bombardment. We know 
now that war creates new problems in the recreation field 
as well as leaving many old ones unsolved. 

In this country, community leisure time and recreation 
agencies are today being greatly overtaxed, especially in 
areas adjacent to military camps and in crowded in- 
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The NYA now functions on a war basis, training workers for the armament industries 
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Members of the Youth Commission of the American Council of Education who have completed a six-year study of youth’s needs: 


dustrial centers. At the same time, many of these agencies 
are facing reduced budgets—which were never adequate 
—and are losing personnel to the military services. 


Our commission takes the position that recreation, be- 
cause of its relation to character building, to morale, and 
to all-round sanity, is not a luxury in wartime. We be- 
lieve that “community recreation programs are an essen- 
tial social service and one needed even more at present 
than in times of less stress and strain. The existing com- 
munity programs,” the commission states, “should be 
vigorously maintained and where possible expanded.” In 
a series of special studies, particular attention is also called 
to the recreational needs of rural youth and of Negro 
youth—groups whose recreational and leisure time needs 
are least adequately met. 


The recreational problem of youth in time of war is of 
major importance, but it is attended by many difficulties 
and is met in certain quarters by hostility or indifference. 
What can be done? I believe we need to do three things. 


First, we need to secure, understand and disseminate the 
facts and to relate them to the emergency. 


Second, we need to use far more effectively the resources 
we have. For example, in our schools and colleges, at this 
time, intramural athletic contests are not enough; we should 
expand, to the full, physical training programs and intramural 
athletics because of their value to all who participate, in 
teaching courage, initiative, and team play, and in develop- 
ing physical stamina. 


Third, we should use ingenuity in discovering new recrea- 
tional resourees in our own communities and in making 
them available to all. This can be done. Over and over again 
the commission’s investigators have found average com- 
munities with no special advantages, but with an alert and 
imaginative leadership which found ways to provide creative 
leisure time activities, not for a privileged few, but for the 
whole of the youth population. 
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Youth Must Do Its Part 


Tue AMERICAN YOUTH CoMMISSION HAS TRIED TO FORMU- 
late an action program for and by American youth. There 
is no part of the youth field that better illustrates the 
need of stressing programs Sy as against programs solely 
for young people than the one we are discussing. The 
commission’s studies on recreation have resulted in an im- 
pressive and disturbing documentation of the enormous 
shift in the past twenty-five years from active to passive 
forms of recreation. It is so much easier to watch a 
baseball game than to play in it; easier to go to the 
movies than to help organize a Little Theater; easier to 
listen to the radio than to take part in a community sing. 
But the continued choice of that which is easier leads to a — 
life of futility—not to one of satisfaction. 


That is one reason for stressing participation and lead- 
ership by youth in active types of recreational activity. 
There is also another. You have all heard leaders of youth 
agencies remark how ungrateful youth is for all that is 
done for them. Let me say that, in whatever direction the 
American Youth Commission turned, whether in its 
studies of private youth camps, or of the CCC, or the 
NYA, or of private youth-serving agencies, or community 
projects in which youth participated, enthusiasm by youth 
itself was in direct proportion to the degree in which it 
was allowed or persuaded to participate actively, and in 
some measure to plan and control its own leisure time 
activities, and it was in reverse proportion to the degree 
in which services were “handed out.” 


What Future for Youth? 


IN SOME QUARTERS, TODAY, THERE IS A DISPOSITION TO BELIEVE 
that all planning for the post-war problem of youth, or of 
anybody else, is either impossible or in any event a 
diversion of indispensable energy from the immediate 
task of prosecuting the war to victory. The commission 
emphatically repudiates that belief. Planning to meet the 
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needs of youth in the post-war period is not only im- 
portant for itself, but, in our opinion, such planning now 
is a necessary component of the will to victory. What 
are we fighting for? Definitely, an enduring peace, a 
better world. We shall not get either of them without 
victory. We shall also not get either of them without 
realistic thinking and advance planning for the post-war 
period which should begin now. Economically, in the 
post-war period, the stage may be set for a period of de- 
flation and distress. Politically, the tendency may be to 
let things drift, to attempt again to return to normalcy. 
At that time “we shall not be allowed to say that young 
people are to achieve life and liberty only by struggling 
successfully as individuals from a morass for which we 
are all economically, politically, and morally responsible. 
Our responsibility for action is clear. In some field of 
labor, private or public, at all times, opportunity must be 


provided for young people to work in a manner com-— 


mensurate with their powers, with a return sufficient to 
‘sustain life and the institutions of marriage and the 
home, and to secure advancement in responsibility and 
in the esteem of their fellow citizens.” 
In accordance with this conviction and principle, the 
commission over the past year has devoted a considerable 
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+ + + a nation interested in self-preservation must see to it that the young have a proper chance to grow into useful citizens” 


it is often erroneously—associated solely with the federal 
government. Indeed the commission makes a plea for in- 
telligent planning activities by all non-governmental 
agencies and persons concerned with the current problem 
of education and recreation for youth. Youth should 
participate in such day-to-day and month-to-month plan- 
ning. Only if they do so will the programs we evolve and 
the actions we take be truly programs of action for and by 
the youth of the nation. 


“Meaning for Life” 


‘THE FINAL CHAPTER IN THE FINAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
Youth Commission is entitled “Meaning for Life.” It was 
first drafted for the consideration of the commission by 
one of its members who for many years has given thought 
to the problem, Dorothy Canfield Fisher. It points out 
that in the last analysis the source of many of our 
problems have arisen not solely because of economic dis- 
location. They have arisen in part because we were unable 
to assign to these phenomena any rational meaning and 
because life seemed to have dislodged us from our deeper 
spiritual moorings. 

We as a people can recapture a sense of the rational or 
of the spiritual significance of life. The work of many 


_measure of its energy, in cooperation with the National - 
Resources Planning Board, to studying the problem of 
_youth’s post-war needs and especially the central problem 
of full employment. In detailed special studies, and in the 
final report, it has concerned itself especially with the 
problem of industrial expansion after the war and with 
planning public works to absorb demobilized youth. 

I want to emphasize, however, that the planning process 
itself should not be confined by any of us to anticipating 
post-war problems. Planning is, or should be, a normal 
day to day function, and should be a preoccupation and 
practice of all youth-serving organizations, for any or- 

derly development of programs of action in time of war 
r in time of peace. Nor is planning properly—though 
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organizations is essential if the conditions necessary for 
that recapture are to be laid. Recreation in the deepest 
sense, a recreative use of one’s own time and a pouring 
into time free from toil a sense of personal fulfillment, a 
sense of proportion, and a sense of adventure (which has 
been denuded from much of the frenzied or monotonous 
toil of our day), recreation of this type, creative in its 
nature, is an absolute imperative for discovering the mean- 
ing of life. Unless that discovery is the fruit of our ef- 
forts, we shall fail—fail even though we succeed in or- 
ganizing the physical basis for victory and peace. We shall 
hot succeed unless we make the final discovery of spiritual 


values that alone give meaning to life. 
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A Settlement in the Fighting Zone 


CLINTON S. CHILDS 


By the director of Alexander House Community Association, whose neigh- 
borhood staff “go out by auto, by airplane, by steamer or sampan, and 


sometimes on horsebac 


Tuis 1s Fepruary 7, 1942, Just TWO MONTHS AFTER THE 
attack on Pearl Harbor. As I sit on my /anai in the early 
morning, leaning back on the cushions of the rattan chaise 
longue, I can look away to the wooded slopes of the West 
Maui mountains. Two male Kentucky cardinals in the 
nearby trees are vying with each other in their mating 
songs. And all about, doves add their love-coos to sound 
and scene. 

The ocean at my front lawn rolls lazily against a cool, 
tempting sand beach. There is the white foam of surf 
on a reef, half a mile off, which reminds me of a fresh 
snow on a New Jersey countryside except that this is 
framed against blue sea. The sun is beginning to give a 
touch of warmth as it climbs the eastern sky. 

It is all but impossible to realize that only a few weeks 
ago, my wife and I stood exactly here on our lawn aston- 
ished at angry bursts of flame. They came from the 
mouth of a five-inch rifle on the deck of a Japanese sub- 
marine, firing in shore from beyond that surf line. The 
shells screamed their way into the middle of the town of 
Kehului, a few miles below us. Twenty-five of them fired 
in two attacks—but fortunately only the pineapple can- 
nery there was damaged, and that slightly. The employes 
had gone home for the night. There were no casualties 
except three chickens late in going to roost. 

Our surroundings were quick to unfold again with 
their accustomed sense of perfect peace. I soak it in as I 
loll on the chaise longue, concerned with our camp, the 
-site of which I can pick out on the mountainside about 
eight miles across the bay as the crow flies. Then a 
rumbling sound breaks in, grows louder, finally reveals 
its source. Two swift American planes are flying down 
the beach about a hundred feet above the water, scouting 
subs or what not. 


"THE PEACE WAS GONE. THE THOUSAND PROBLEMS WAR HAS 
brought to me as a social worker here on Maui crowded 
my unwilling mind. Alexander House Community Asso- 
ciation operates a countywide program and service, in- 
cluding two other islands, Lenai and Molokai, ten and 
twenty miles across the sea channels. The total population 
before the threat of war was approximately 55,000. Today, 
with military and defense worker personnel, our popula- 
tion is greatly enlarged. How large it is or will be cannot 
be told because of censorship, for we are on a fighting 
front where not only shells but bombs have fallen and 
may fall again. 

Moreover, our population is 37 percent Japan-born, 
_ or Hawaii-born of Japanese ancestry. Only 6 percent 
came from the American mainland, from England or 
Scotland, or are descendants of such. Filipinos constitute 
22 percent of our people. These were practically all born in 
the Philippines and have an intensity of homeland at- 
tachment of which the average American knows nothing. 
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k?®—from Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 


Ours is a rural community of wide spaces, highly or- 
ganized and mechanized agriculture in sugar and pine- 
apple plantations, and large cattle ranches, cowboys and 
all. Our headquarters is located in the town which is the 
county seat and our staff go out by auto, by airplane, by 
steamer or sampan, and sometimes on horseback. There 
are comparatively few families on Maui itself that are not 
touched by Alexander House. We coordinate welfare 
programs of the plantations, the ranches, the county gov- 
ernment, the schools, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and 
the general community. 


IsOLATED AS WE ARE ON Maul, AND THE ONLY SUCH OR- 
ganization on the ground, ours has been practically a total 
responsibility to do something about recreation for mem- 
bers of the armed services on our island. Two years ago, 
before we began our program, we talked it over and set 
down three “musts”: Keep feelings of separateness and 
resentment from developing between our civilians and the 
military. Do everything to break down certain prejudices 
held on either hand. Provide enough of the right things 
to do—and stand ready to expand them. 

So it was that when the first contingents arrived they 
found a “going” program of competitive athletics in 
which we entered military and civilian teams in the same 
leagues. Three swimming pools were made available and 
as many gymnasiums and athletic fields as they needed. 
(We operate in eleven gymnasiums and about one hun- 
dred play centers.) So, too, was our recreation and Scout 
camp which on its 265’acres affords inexhaustible hiking 
possibilities along with a five-bed hospital, recreation hall, 
swimming pool, cottages, and tent floors. 

What we said in effect was “You are just home town 
boys after all. You can mix in here and make this your 
home town for the time being.” The Boy Scouts gave 
over the building we had given them for troop meetings 
in Wailuku—with its lockers and showers, lounging, read- 
ing and studying facilities. This opens through a yard of 
green grass, shrubs, palms and flowers to a set-up of 
bowling alleys, pool, and gymnasium. Here civilian youth 
and military youth have met and played together, struck 
up real friendships, and shared in a sense of civic pride 
that overcame old cleavages between town and camp. 
Historically, there has always been rivalry, too, between 
army and navy, leading at times to fighting between en- 
listed men. This we have broken down by establishing a — 
coordinating committee composed of members from each _ 
service along with one or two civilians. | 
Last August, after our program had been going some 
time, the USO idea reached us and we became its operat- 
ing agency on Maui, through the Army and Navy 
YMCA here. We more than raised our quota and now 
are spreading out through mobile units that get to loca-_ 
tions in the “sticks” for miles around, where there is noth- 
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ing interesting to do and no one near. Meanwhile our 
widely spread volunteer corps of workers, about 1,500 in 
number, is now helping us with USO programs as part- 
ners for dances often located miles apart and as enter- 
tainers, individually and in troops. 


Our Scour EXECUTIVE WAS AT CAMP WITH A GROUP DIGGING 
drainage trenches for our mountain road when Pearl 
Harbor was struck at 7:55 A.M. When the news came 
over the radio, I immediately phoned him, and in an hour 
twelve hundred Scouts and Scouters were on duty all over 
the county (including Lanai and Molokai) working as 
messengers, serving in observation posts, and standing by 
ready to give first aid. 

For civilian defense work was something our organiza- 
tion rapidly took on in its stride. Let me illustrate: 


My own job was to organize the Division of Public Wel- 
fare which includes rescue squads, civilian identification, care 
for evacuees on Maui and from other islands, etc. It was not 
many days before we had five hundred people ready to go to 
work at these tasks. 


My assistant’s job was to organize air raid and fire wardens 
and here we soon had fourteen thousand people organized. 
Every town, village, group of buildings, factory and hut 
within our 728 square miles is under their supervision; every 
house and building inspected to see that inflammable trash 
is cleaned up and that the appropriate number of shovels, 
buckets of sand and water are standing by in case of in- 
cendiary bombs. 


The director of our Women’s and Girls’ Department was 
immediately plunged into organizing First Aid stations under 
a doctor’s direction and collecting data on drug supplies, 
available beds, cots, and bedding, bandages, etc. 


Our Section on Evacuees was in short order prepared to 
receive 6,000 of them, transport to collection centers, feed 
them for three days if necessary, and then place them with 
Maui hosts who have registered their willingness to receive 
them. : 


One of our kindergarten directors organized an educational 
and recreational program to take care of evacuee children; 
and the assistant in our Men’s Department opened nine new 
playgrounds for children, for our schools had closed by 
military order. 


In case our telephone system should be bombed out, Scout 
bicycle, motorcycle, and foot communications were provided 
for. In addition, signaling equipment was rigged to operate 
so that messages could be sent all over the island by Morse 
code. 


We turned one of our buildings over to NYA for train- 
ing hospital attendants. Others are filled with volunteer work- 
ers, typing, doing clerical work or what not. In some rooms 
classes are being held in the first aid courses of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


Our front lawn is crisscrossed with emergency air raid 
trenches, useful in themselves, but they are also for demon- 
stration purposes, built correctly in three different forms so 
that people may know how to dig their own. Our lawn is 
at the “four corners” of the town. 


Through it all we have kept nearly all our normal pro- 
ram going in spite of these extra burdens. We could not 
five done this except for our volunteer workers whc 
have moved along with us in community organization 
for years. Some things had to be dropped; our kinder- 
gartens were closed by military order; night basketball 
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and clubs were stopped, as blackouts go into effect at 
6 P.M. and all persons are forbidden to be on the street 
after that. 

Ours is an organization governed by a board of trustees 
drawn from widely varying walks of life and various 
racial descents, and supported by the community in gen- 
eral for solving as far as possible the problems which arise 
rom having a common living place. We provide the 
policies and necessary trained workers to bring the com- 
munity together in common social action. (There are 
thirty full time and thirty-five part time workers on the 
staff.) 

We have rich and poor, highly educated and less highly 
educated, white, black, brown and yellow, and mixtures 
of these, in our program. We have all these various kinds 
of people as leaders and we have them as participants, 
getting for themselves the advantages we have to offer, 
and also giving of themselves to help make life more 
livable and happier. 

To.us they are all “our community.” 


MANY MORE THINGS COULD BE SAID ABOUT OUR LIFE AND 
work. Let me single out two that are significant of the 
new all-out war of today. 

In all this program boys and girls, young people and 
older people of all racial derivations have taken part. 
Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Filipino, Ko- 
rean, Mainland American, and those of other descent, 
are serving well and truly. Even alien Japanese in some 
instances have been very helpful. Whether or not this has 
been partially a result of Alexander House’s years of labor 
in helping to Americanize our polyglot population per- 
haps cannot be definitely said. We certainly think so. 

And in all our efforts to serve military and defense 
worker personnel and to weld them and the civilian 
population to be one in spirit, the army and the navy and 
the defense contractors have backed us up in every way 


one hundred percent. 
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Let ME CLOsE as I BEGAN, WITH AN INCIDENT WHICH WILL 
bring home what it means to be “A Settlement in the 
Fighting Zone”—this time illuminated not with bursts of 
flame but with flashes of the human spirit. 

A recent Sunday dawned drizzly and chilly at 6 A.M. 
as dawns are apt to be in our Hawaiian winter. My wife 
and I were awakened by a telephone call from our Scout 
executive. “What’s going on on your beach?” he asked. 
That was enough to send us scurrying to the window to 
look out around the blackout arrangements and see the 
stubby masts of a small boat swaying with the roll of the 
ocean. 

We got on some clothing and were out in time to help 
receive thirty shipwrecked sailors, soaked with salt water, 
half-clothed and shivering in the morning wind, blue and 
emaciated. Survivors of a ship shelled without warning. 
One dead man, gray-blue in death, lay partially covered 
over on the beach. Three more had given up the ghost in 
the exhausting eleven-day battle to reach shore eight hun- 
dred miles from their ship, and were buried at sea. 

A little Hawaii-born, Japanese American came from 
her nearby house with steaming hot coffee which we 
helped her serve. One man would not take his until he 
was sure the captain had a cup. He said, “You should 
have seen him at the helm all those days; he was splen- 


did.” 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


In Two Worlds 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE DESTINY OF WESTERN MAN, by W. T. Stace. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 322 pp. Price $3. : 

Tea tse WORLDS, by P. E. Corbett: Farrar & Rinehart. 208 pp. 
Price $2. ; 
FLIGHT TO ARRAS, by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Reynal & Hitch- 

Cocky) 6259) pp, -Pricens2.75- 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


CAN WE BE CITIZENS OF TWO REALMS AT ONCE—THE WORLD AT 
war and the world after the war? Can we defend what we 
have and plan for what we dream? The minds of men are 
confused by the demands of such a dual allegiance. Our con- 
fusion is the price we pay for the concept that we must 
control the future. Even plain men feel that we shall not win 
the war unless we win the peace. The old order must give 
way to a new order. 

The conflict of counsels is proof of our divided hopes. In 
one day you can hear all of these axioms: Our only job is to 
win the war. Defeated, we shall be slaves, not the creators 
of a new world. Do not blunt the will-to-win by unreal talk 
of peace terms. But the war must be waged with no sacrifice 
of democracy. To establish that over the earth is what we 
are fighting for. Indeed, some say, the very coercions of war- 
making offer the opportunity to establish certain principles 
and modes of social justice in the United States. But we can 
plan nothing, for we shall find ourselves in a new world: 
this is a revolution of which the outcome is unforeseeable. 
Think of the portent of Asia and Russia! But, others reply, 
we must make the bargains now to align the nations we help 
on the side of democracy. Let us demand a free India. At the 
end the United States alone will have the resources to enforce 
a just peace. Let us make a program lest at the peace we 
come as unprepared as to Paris in 1919. Finally, the people 
will not make supreme sacrifices unless they know what they 
are fighting for. 

The circle is rounded in full, with the people as ever the 
center, whether in the war-world or the post-war world. The 
dilemma can be resolved: we shall win by virtue of both 
faiths—in the democracy we fulfil, in the vision of an order 
of peace and justice that will alone attest our victory. We 
must build a bridge between the dual realms, rock-founded 
at each end in the elemental values of life. The axioms above 
cancel each other, nor can we subscribe to any short-term 
prospectus for this or that order that does not recognize in 
humility what we have been ashamed to call the eternal 
verities. In both worlds we must find the common virtues of 
men, the good way of life, the order in which it flowers. 
These authors carry torches for our search. 


IN BOOKS, TOO, LET US SEEK ESSENCES. W. T. Srack, WITH A 
noble faith in reason, undertakes to prove by rational argu- 
ments the superiority of democracy over the totalitarian 
state.* In part he succeeds, and the shortcomings of his 
method we can leave to the logician or student of semantics. 
The armory of reasons he provides, with manifold details, do 
lend us strength against the pseudo-rationality of our enemy. 
But the true strength he offers us is his proclamation of the 
ethical foundations of what Western man has come to hold 
good, and ter which he is ready to die. 

This morality rests on the idea of the infinite value of the 


individual. The flowering of this idea was equality, liberty, 


and individualism. From the Greeks came the belief in the 
“primacy of reason.” Their ethical humanism, arising within 


* This book by W. T. Stace won the $2,500 award offered 
Hitchcock for the best non-fiction book written by, a arecabar ike ote 


of an American college or university. Mr. Stace is professor of philosophy 
at Princeton. 
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man, held reason sovereign over the elements of desire and 
will. “What is specifically human about man 1s his rational- 
ity.” Through it he perceives that other men have the in- 
finite value he feels in himself. With liberty the individual 
can express this value. The foundations of the Declaration 
of Independence, say, are in humanity, not the cosmos. In- 
dividuais make the State. They rule themselves. _ 

From Christianity we won the idea of “the primacy of 
sympathy.” We can feel together and share our feelings. 
There can be a transfer of emotion and men can attain 
selflessness. Love, charity, sharing, are inwoven into our very 
being, and so into the services of the State. Christian morals 
are imposed by God, though Stace, unlike Saint-Exupéry, 
does not rest sympathy on the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of men. But he ends with the same faith—that the 
Christian morality (he leaves aside theology), even where 
imperfectly followed, has led to a happier and more satis- 
factory way of life than has come under other rules. 

The evil, then, of totalitarian states is that it exalts will 
over reason and sympathy, with Schopenhauer its prophet, 
and Nietzsche, his interpreter. It is anti-rational, the reason . 
become but a tool of power for the manipulation of the truth. 
Sympathy is the delusion of weaklings who do not perceive 
the iron law of evolution. The individual is a cell in the 
state organism through which ruthless men express the will- 
to-power. The denial of the value of sympathy brings the 
terrors we now confront. In the restoration of the primacy of 
sympathy is our sole hope. The ideas are not new, but Mr. 
Stace presents them with clarity and courage as beacon 
lights above chaos. 


In “Post-War Wortps,’ Professor Corsetr oF McGiLi 
University depends on reason to define the supra-national 
institutions that can be set up by agreement of a dominant 
group of states, gradually, for the establishment of peace and 
democracy.'Here is a sober book, not the blueprint of Utopia 
but the definition from experience of the essentials for an 
experimental organization. You will find it useful in two 
ways. First, for its historical examination of the plans that 
thoughtful men have offered since 1919; and second, for its 
description of the absolutely essential instruments of any 
world order. He covers the League of Nations, the Pact of 
Paris, the vision of Pan Europe, the concept of Federal Union 
advanced by Lionel Curtis and Clarence Streit, the achieve- 
ments of the Inter-American system, the need for a Pacific 
association, the chances for a British-American front, even 
division of the earth according to Axis claims. 

In all he finds certain values. We have made progress and 
learned even from our failures. The elements and principles 
have become defined and usable—if we are moderate in hope, 
and accept the need to vary and accommodate our plans to 
circumstances. The minimum forms of order he proposes 
are: supra-national police, courts, legislation, and organiza- 
tion for the regulation of world economy and colonies. The 
difficulties and dangers are faced; no overnight revolution 
will set up the brotherhood of man. The common sense step- 
by-step approach, with eyes steady on the goal, is all we dare 
consider. But how heartening it is to have a kind of guide- 
book that defies present chaos with a program for future 
order. That mencan see what has to be done is evidence 
that the principles of order exist within us. 


“FLIGHT To ARRAS” Is A UNIQUE AND NOBLE CREATION OF THE 
spirit. Consider: Antoine de Saint-Exupéry is pilot of a final 
forlorn reconnaissance for defeated France in May, 1940, te 
photograph the front from 33,000 feet, to overlook Arras at 
2,000 feet. With two comrades of Group 2-33, he flew 
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through Hell, as useless to the war as a glass of water tossed 
on a forest fire. What he brought back was really a photo- 
graph on his heart of a nation in dissolution; an army de- 
feated; refugees, beyond fear or reason, in flight from homes 
by senseless commands from blind leaders. He returned 
though his compass had been set on Death. 

What did this poet-aviator feel as the barrage rattled on 
his wings and his companions made laconic comment? 
What vision did he bring back from his vantage point that 
displayed the panorama of driven people in the ruin of a 
great State? The story of his skills and dangers, his medita- 
tions as philosopher, his sense of supreme tragedy, all woven 
in words of simple beauty. To try to translate his poetry 
would be irreverent: the poet speaks for himself. To note 
his courage and patriotism is pointless: the deed speaks. 
Read and rejoice in this revelation of the spirit in Man. 

There is a message from Arras that I venture to transcribe, 
the creed of Saint-Exupéry. He has won the right to speak. 
He exalts sympathy: “I found Man and the love of men and 
faith in the seed of Life that comes somehow to harvest. Not 
in intelligence, but in Being, creation resides. Had France 
been France and stood for the communion of Man, we 
should have saved the world and ourselves. The individual 
is a mere path: what matters is Man. A civilization like a 
religion accuses itself when it complains of the tepid faith 
of its members. Its duty is to endue them with fervor. If 
what I wish is to preserve on earth a given type of man, and 
the particular energy that radiates from him, I must begin 
by salvaging the principles that animate that kind of man. 
It was the contemplation of God that created men who were 
equal, for it was in God that they were equal. As the in- 
heritor of God, my civilization made men to be brothers in 
Man, and each responsible for all, and all responsible for 
each. I understand by this bright light the meaning of lib- 
erty. It is the climate permitting the ascension of Man.” 


Australia Through American Eyes 


INTRODUCING AUSTRALIA, by C. Hartley Grattan. 


‘ John Day. 
331 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


AUSTRALIA HAS BECOME THE CONCERN OF THE WHOLE NorTH 
American people. That is one of the startling developments 
of the war in the Pacific; an inescapable result-of Japanese 
aggression which very few Americans had foreseen, let us 
say, at the time of the Manchurian crisis ten years ago or 
even when China was invaded five years later. A good, com- 
pact, authoritative book on Australia by an American writer 
was therefore something urgently called for. Here, indubit- 
ably, it is. Hartley Grattan was most fortunately placed for 
the task. He travelled over Australia with a Carnegie fellow- 
ship and has made two other long visits to the country. He 
has seen it under war conditions, after making his main 
observations. There is no section of his admirable survey 
which will not repay study, and none which is not thorough- 
ly readable. 

The Australian commonwealth is forty years old, and its 
problems comprise not a little matter of importance for those 
evangelists who see in federal union the one solution of the 
world’s dilemma. This island continent is the greatest ex- 
ample in history of a coastal civilization, for the absence of 
rainfall leaves the vast interior region and the terrifying 
northern territory without any means of settlement. The total 
population is still not much above 7,000,000. Wheat and wool, 
mutton and minerals, determined the position of Australia in 
relation to primary products until the close of the first World 
War, by which time the famous Broken Hill Proprietary had 
created the enormous steel plant of Newcastle, New South 
Wales, without which the British in the Orient and the South 
Seas would today be in a far more desperate situation than 
they are. Ar 

There are tremendous contradictions in Australia, political 


The Best Way to Begin 


writing for 
magazines 


Develop the writing habit under the personal 
direction of an experienced writer or editor 


‘a Magazine Institute, a private school completely 
owned and operated by successful editors and writers, 
offers a series of fascinating assignments designed to get 
you started and keep you writing. They are sent regu- 
larly to your home, where you work on them in spare 
time. They give you a chance to polish your style the 
way professional writers polished theirs—by writing con- 
tinually. 

You may concentrate on either short story or article 
work, advancing as rapidly as your ability warrants, and 
continuing the study only so long as you are satisfied. 
Every assignment you submit is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS SHOW YOU 
THE TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


Every Magazine Institute instructor is a writer or editor 
of ‘magazine experience. The course was prepared by 
men and women who have made a success of the busi- 
ness of writing, whose stories and articles you have read 
in national magazines. You deal personally with your 
instructor, asking as many questions as you like, receiy- 
ing his frank and friendly comments on each assignment, 
learning from him just what you need to do to fit your 
work to the demands of the modern magazine market. 
He suggests outlets for you, shows you where the be- 
ginning writer has the best chance. 


TRAINING DESIGNED FOR YOU 


The Magazine Institute training is not a text-book 
course, nor is it a series of stereotyped exercises. The 
text is a guide to practice. And the training, within 
broad practical limits, is adjusted to suit the aim and 
ability of the individual. The work has been planned 
to bring out the best that is in you. The practice is of a 
sort that will provide constant pleasure, even while you 
are learning. The help offered is the intimate friendly 
sort that will make the entire training a cooperative 
effort—and will keep you writing. 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY 


The booklet “The Best Job in the 
World” which describes the Maga- 
zine Institute plan of modern help 
to writers and tells about oppor- 
tunities in magazine writing will be 
sent to you free. Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 34 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
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Just Published! 


HOW TO 
RAISE MONEY 


Fund-Raising Programs for Social and 
Religious Agencies 


By Charles W. Gamble. An _ experienced cam- 
paigner writes a practical book to enable nonprofit 
organizations to make more effective use of pro- 
fessional campaign leaders and to help the smaller 
organization use the procedures that have proved 
successful in the hands of professional money 
raisers. 


Special attention is given to the problems of 
young people’s organizations, churches, schools, 
colleges, community chests and councils of social 
action, clibs, granges. 


Mr. Gamble has had many years of actual work 
with Boy Scouts and similar organizations. He 
writes simply and provides sample forms, letters, 


questionnaires, etc. $3.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 
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THE PRINCIPLES 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


ELIOT D. CHAPPLE & CARLETON S. COON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


This explicit, systematic explanation of the principles 
of anthropology provides a clear definition of the 
physiological basis upon which human behavior rests 
and shows, with infinite accuracy, the workings of the 
human organism and the effects of its workings upon 
human relations. 


It is purely objective in its point of view—in its 
limitation to facts which can be ascertained by direct 
observation—it is ideal as a technique of learning cul- 
tural anthropology and as a way to understanding 
human life and the particular, practical aspects of 
human life which confront the reader. 


718 pages. $3.75 


HOLT 257 FourTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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and social, of course, among them. A land of labor govern- 
ments and the most advanced labor laws, it has yet a curious 
conservatism, as Mr. Grattan notes, in certain social service 
departments and in social thinking. Its labor unions and the 
leaders of the political labor party gave up the advocacy of 
adventurous action many years ago, after the notable legisla- 
tive successes which followed a series of bitter conflicts in the 
1890’s and the early years of the commonwealth. There 1s 
no parallel here between Australia and the United States. To 
Americans, for instance, it must seem strange that the pastor- 
alists should be a powerful force in labor unionism, while 
labor governments in a country still mainly dependent upon 
wheat and sheep are not easy for them to imagine. 

Mr. Grattan travels widely beyond political and economic 
problems and the forces that led to the predominance of the 
five great cities. He has fascinating chapters on the national 
culture and character, on the attitude of Australia towards 
the United States (destined now to be radically altered), and 
on that enticing theme—the harmony or otherwise existing 
between commonwealth nationalism and loyalty to the 
mother country. The making of Australia is one of the 
marvels of the modern age. And it would not be difficult to 
argue that the inability to achieve its full security, under the 
straining floodgates of the Orient, is the most disturbing 


failure to date of the English-speaking world. 
S. K. RatciirFe 


The Forerunners of Modern Man 


THE GREAT CULTURAL TRADITIONS: THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF CIVILIZATION, by Ralph Turner. McGraw-Hill, 2 Vols. Vol. 
I, The Ancient Cities. Vol. II, The Classical Empires. Price $4 per 
volume, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

RaLtpH TURNER IS ONE OF THOSE RARE HISTORIANS WHO HAS 

had adequate training in all the sciences of man. A specialist 

in English history, he has also produced some years ago one 
of the best introductions to sociology and social problems. 

Hence, he is unusually well equipped to prepare a history of 

civilization. The two volumes under review constitute the 

first installment of a five-volume work, to cover the period 
from primitive man to the twentieth century. 

Professor Turner is well known as a brilliant teacher and 
hence we need not be surprised that*he has turned out well 
organized and lucidly written tomes. 

These volumes are in no sense conventional history. They 
are not even a conventional history of civilization. But they 
represent history as it should be written and as we may hope 
it will be written in the course of the next generation. The 
books are organized on the basis of types of society and cul- 
ture and definite patterns of social processes. This raises them 
above the level of mere factual summaries or even an orderly 
parade of cultural materials. They afford some insight into 
the past life of man, the society in which he has lived, and 
the reasons why this society has changed during the ages. 

Professor Turner justly contends that any historian worth 
his salt must make clear the meaning and significance of his - 
data. He may be assured that, if he does not, journalists and 
popularizers will try to do so, with results far more mislead- 
ing to the reading public. 

In order to understand history and to tell the story of man 
and his culture a competent historian must be familiar with 
the sciences that deal with man, namely sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, economics, and the like. While he protests 
his inadequacies along this line with excessive modesty, these _ 
volumes give ample proof of the amazing breadth of Pro- 
fessor Turner’s knowledge of the social sciences. His work 
is the best fulfillment in this country of the plea made by 
James Harvey Robinson over thirty years ago in his “New 
History” that historians, in writing the history of man, should — 
not overlook man himself. “ 

The volumes open with an account of the origins of man 
and civilization and an excellent survey of the peasant vil- 


age culture that prevailed in primitive times. The majority 
f the space, however, is taken up by an account of the 
rigins and nature of urban civilizations in antiquity. Pro- 
essor Turner includes not only the urban culture of the 
ear Orient and the Mediterranean areas but also that of 
india and China. 

The second volume draws to an end with an account of 
he rise of Christianity on the ruins of antique urbanity and 
makes clear the enormous debt of Christianity to the pre- 
eding pagan world. The last hundred pages are given over 
0 quasi-sociological meditations on the significance of ancient 
irban culture—its rise, flowering and decay—with the les- 
ons, if any, which we may draw therefrom. 

All in all, one may safely describe the work, thus far, as 
he most original and promising synthesis of historical ma- 
erials yet written in the United States. When finished it 
vill be our outstanding monument to the “new history.” 
The author stands as far above the copyist and recording- 
clerk, who currently passes for the reputable historian, as a 
great designing engineer stands above a plumber’s assistant. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Harry Ermer Barnes 


A Debunker of Easy Formulas 


THIS AGE OF FABLE, by Gustav Stolper. Reynal & Hitchcock. 369 
pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THis BOOK BY AN EMINENT GERMAN ECONOMIST DEALS WITH 
he “political and economic world we live in,” and should 
ye addressed to the strategists of the future peace. All plans 
af reconstruction necessarily proceed on the basis of certain 
assumptions and postulates, and upon their validity, to a 
arge extent, will depend the success of thé plans. Dr. Stolper’s 
00k is an ominous warning against the adoption of some 
of the widely held beliefs of our time as points of departure 
sy future peacemakers. Probing the adequacy of currently 
veld economic and political ideas he shows that some of 
hese beliefs are fables, because they are either illogical, in- 
onsistent, or unsupported by facts. 

Dr. Stolper’s thesis is that the age of fable began with the 
irst World War. In this holocaust “most accepted values 
ind standards were lost and have not yet been recovered.” 
he greatest tragedy was the destruction of the three funda- 
nental freedoms upon which the pre-war order -was based: 
reedom of movement for men, goods, and for money. The 
snsuing chaos in the realm of economic and political life 
yecame a fertile soil for the growth of fables. Some ancient 
yerities have become fables because they were inapplicable 
(© new conditions. But most of the fables of our age were 
riginated by “the new theology” which proposes “to reduce 
he complexities of our time to simple, plausible formulas.” 
The age of fable has been the age of debunking. The “de- 
bunkers” introduced the fables. But the rise of the masses 
nto power, too, was responsible. The leaders of the masses 
nad to simplify the issues of our time, and invented catch- 
words that would cajole and arouse the masses. 

Among the current notions and slogans which Dr. Stolper 
hows to be fables are the following: ““Democracy is decadent, 
while dictatorship is efficient”; “The Nazi’s have performed 
1 financial miracle”; “Britain is degenerate and imperialistic.” 
Fables pertaining to war are: “The causes of war are eco- 
omic”; “There are Have and Have-not nations.” The ideas 
in the economic field attacked by the author as fables are: 
‘The end of capitalism is imminent.” On this point he com- 
nents: “It dies every day, to be reborn—where and as long 
‘s its fundamental moral philosophy, the freedom and su- 
sremacy of the individual, is alive. It will not be reborn on 
he day that this moral principle dies.” Hand in hand with 
he fable of dying capitalism go such notions as these: that 
‘we are living in an age of plenty,” that “the profit motive 
s pernicious,” that “regimentation of material and mechani- 
al forces can improve the life of those who have to work on 
hese forces.” Facile ideas about economic planning and the 
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How and to what extent the 
individual can psychoanalyze himself 


Self- Analysis 


By KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 


More and more people are turning to psycho- 
analysis not because they suffer from neuroses 
but because they feel that factors within them- 
selves are limiting their personalities. This 
book offers the discoveries of psychoanalysis to 
the individual for use in dealing with his own 
problems. 

Constructive self analysis provides a means 
for general development and self-realization by 
developing the individual’s potentialities as an 
integrated human being, free from crippling 
compulsions. Dr. Horney provides a practical, 
detailed, step-by-step outline to guide the lay- 
man in this new technique. $3.00 


How the “problem child’’ can be 
helped to help himself 


Psychotherapy 
With Children 


By FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D. 
Director, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


Based on his seventeen years’ experience, Dr. 
Allen presents the modern viewpoint of child 
guidance, i.e. helping the child to grow and be- 
come a person in his own right. In the process 
of learning how children can be directly helped, 
parents can also be assisted in their relationships 
with children. (Coming April 20th.) $3.50 


How Americans can profit 
by England’s war experience 


Psychological 
Effects of War 


ON CITIZEN AND SOLDIER 
By R. D. GILLESPIE, M.D. 


The purpose of this book is to examine 
England’s experience with war neuroses so that 
we may know what to expect and how to meet 
it. One of England’s foremost psychiatrists 
presents first-hand observations on modern war- 
fare’s psychological effects on armed forces and 
civilians. These are of inestimable value in 
formulating plans for maintaining civilian morale 
and avoiding mental breakdowns among rors 


“Books that Live” 
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danger of inflation are also attacked by Dr. Stolper as fables. 

The author writes simply and clearly. His critique gains 
strength from the fact that he does not argue much but in- 
stead cites facts. He has made a convincing case worthy of 
serious consideration. I have no doubt that some people will 
accuse Dr. Stolper of being a reactionary. Personally, I shall 
be inclined to class this opinion as another one of the fables 
of our age. 


Columbia University THEODORE ABEL 


Modern Psychiatry’s Antecedents 
A HISTORY OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D., 
in collaboration with George W. Henry, M.D. Norton. 606 pp. Price 
$5, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
Dr. ZtLBoorc’s EXPLORATION INTO THE PAST OF PSYCHIATRY 
must be, for the most part, accepted on faith as factually cor- 
rect, for the fifteen or more years that he has devoted to this 
study give him an authority that cannot easily be challenged. 
He brings into relief the early rise of intelligent concern for 
the mentally ill in a liberal cultural setting in which Hip- 
pocrates is a symbolic figure. This period unfolds into the 
Roman engendered stodginess of the Dark Ages in which the 
mentally ill suffered from the general blanketing from which 
enly a few cries arose. Out of this we see superstition appear 
and blow up in the relatively recent exacerbation of super- 
naturalism and then a slow atonement reaction and unsteady 
turn into modern scientific psychiatry. 

Dr. Zilboorg is essentially a clinician and his handling of 
the symptoms of society savors of that approach. It would 
have been gratifying if ancient conditions could have been 
interpreted as expressions of the times as are the later fluc- 
tuations, but it is more important that he has stuck to his 
data. One would like, for example, to know more about some 
of the terms used in ancient writings. The term “devil” or 
“demon” implied in the Dark Ages an intangible outside be- 
ing that had been imposed on the ill person. Actually it is a 
name for a feeling within the mentally ill or those who de- 
scribe them. 

In discussing present-day progress Dr. Zilboorg is certainly 
too optimistic when he says: “. . . today there is hardly a 
mental hospital of good standing in the United States which 
does not have its own nurses’ training school, official or un- 
official, and the number of people without special training 
who take care of mental patients is now almost negligible.” 

We can, however, overlook the few inaccuracies that are 
bound to creep into a work so monumental. Dr. Zilboorg 
makes it easy to disagree with some of his interpretations be- 
cause it is fairly evident when he is expressing his own con- 
clusions. Since humanity over the ages is the backdrop of all 
history, this glimpse of the personality of twenty-five hundred 
years of our culture should serve to illuminate historical ex- 
peditions into every other field of human interest. 

GeorcE S. STEvENson, M.D. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


Venereal Disease in Wartime 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT VENEREAL DISEASE, by Thomas Parran, 
M.D. and R. A. Vonderlehr, M.D. Reynal & Hitchcock. 226 pp. 
Price $2; postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

SYPHILIS AND GONORRHEA ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT COM- 
municable diseases still very incompletely controlled in this 
country. Both of these diseases can be not only controlled but 
cured: syphilis since 1910, gonorrhea much more recently 
but apparently within the last year. Moreover, other countries, 
notably Sweden, Denmark, and Great Britain are living ex- 
amples of the possibility of very complete control. 

We do well to recall the notorious association of war and 
infectious disease. Until modern times they were an in- 
separable partnership, and only during the first World War 
did the dissolution of that partnership become a demon- 
strated fact. But the partnership still holds in regard to 
venereal disease which was not successfully curbed during 
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the last war and is not being well controlled in this. The 
causes are not far to seek. Prostitution is still the commonest 
source of these diseases and the prostitute is still the com- 
panion of armies. We have law aplenty, but we are not 
successfully using it. By the National Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Act of 1938, federal appropriations to improve our con- 
trol were authorized. For this act Surgeon General Parran 
was importantly responsible. The May act of 1941 gives to 
the War and Navy Departments power to dictate the con- 
ditions surrounding military areas and puts at their disposal 
machinery of the FBI. 

oy the sate fighting in Europe in the first World War 
the control of venereal disease was most effective in the 
A.E.F., due to the alertness of Secretary Baker and General 
Pershing. When these diseases showed a striking increase in 
November 1917 near the ports of debarkation in France, 
General Order No. 77 by General Pershing holding com- 
manding officers responsible for the conditions in their areas 
did the trick. mn 

Admittedly the situation in the military training areas in 
this country is different from that of an expeditionary force. 
To put wide areas “Out of Bounds” effectively requires CO- 
operation from the local, political, and police authorities. 
There is good money for many people in a closed eye in 
regard to commercial prostitution. It will require not only 
courage but political sagacity to handle it. These are not 
now being effectively used. Certain portions of the country 
show a relatively low incidence of these diseases, notably the 
Northeast and North Central portions, while conditions in 
the Southeast, South and Southwest are bad. Improvement in 
this situation and a reasonable approach to attainable ends 
will require the conjunction of public opinion, courage in 
high places in the War and Navy Departments, and peremp- 
tory orders from hard-bitten general officers. 

These conditions are briefly, skilfully, and somewhat bru- 
tally set forth in this book by two outstanding authorities, 
Surgeon General Parran and Assistant Surgeon General 
Vonderlehr. It is frank, pungent, and accurate. It should go 
far to create the informed public opinion without which 
successful control is not to be expected. 
Boston, Mass. 


Our Schools and Our Education 


PROGRESS TO FREEDOM: Tue Story or American Epucation, by 
Agnes = Benedict. Putman. 309 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


Hucu Casort, M. D. 


THIS BOOK SHOULD BE REQUIRED READING. LiKE “THE AIMS OF 
Modern Education” which it clarifies, it makes information 
intelligible and reading pleasurable. It is not only the story of 
the growth of American education, it is a saga of the growth 
of America itself. It deals with the dream and slow realiza- 
tion of free schools, of free teachers and free children every- 
where. 

We see our great public school systems slowly emerge, in 
spite of formidable foes: the domination of the Church, the 
bonds of feudal tradition. We learn how deeply rooted is the 
dream of these free schools in three revolutions—the in- 
dustrial, the French, and our own. Jefferson, Rousseau, and 
Benjamin Franklin come alive and dominate these early 
pages. | 

We follow the more dramatic struggle that freed our teach- 
ers from pedagogic dogma and ecclesiastic tradition. We meet 
the great European liberators Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Her- 
bart, the American Horace Mann, Francis Parker, and our 
own John Dewey. Not only their fight for progressive educa- 
tion but their personalities are searchingly portrayed. 
Throughout we see the slow transformation of teaching, from 
an unskilled trade to a creative art. In the last chapters. we 
read about Caroline Pratt, Elisabeth Irwin, Marietta Johnson, 
Carleton Washburne, and others—great teachers all—about 


experiments in teaching of yesterday and today in and out 
of our public schools. | 2 
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The book opens when Jonathan Jones reluctantly attends 
his colonial log cabin school. Its harsh discipline and dull 
routine are graphically described. Toward the end of the book 
we see why Johnny Jones, his descendant, joyfully runs to 
his modern school “where there is so much to do.” 

We follow the slow growth of education in the United 
States from the earliest schools in New England for the 
privileged few, to the modern schools of today, open to all— 
from the early Dame School to the progressive Kindergarten, 
from the theologian’s Harvard of 1636 to Antioch, Benning- 
ton or Black Mountain Colleges of 1942. 

We cover 300 years, we travel the length and breadth of 
these United States. We assimilate educational theories and 
practices current during these years in these areas. Yet we are 
never confused, nor hurried—so clear is Miss Benedict’s pres- 
entation, so relevant and excellent her prose. 

We follow with unflagging interest the gradual progress of 
American education and, in the last chapter, we are made to 
realize how much still remains to be done. Then comes the 
challenge of the war. As we reluctantly close this book we 
feel that while free education flourishes here and while we 
still strive to improve it, America will continue to grow great, 
secure and strong. 


New York 


Marcaret S. LEwIsoHN 


Bevin on the Future 


"THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE FUTURE, by Ernest Bevin. Mc- 
Bride. 303 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
A year aco, Mr. Bevin, MINnIsTER OF LABOR AND SUPPLY IN 
the British Cabinet, addressed a Rotary Club dinner in Lon- 
don and-employed language which must have caused his 
astonished audience to wonder to what end their world was 
coming. For the war, he said, was not only war but revolu- 
tion, and the victory must evoke economic changes so that 
no longer would the needs of the many be adjusted to the 
economic power of the few. “We have contributed to political 
freedom and we must apply the same kind of ability if we 
are to make in our generation the greatest contribution the 
world has ever known to the solution of the economic ills 
that have caused so much disaster and disappointment in the 
past.” 4 
This book is composed of speeches and parts of speeches 
delivered by Mr. Bevin over the years. The arrangement is 
topical, and they tell us a good deal about the war aims as 
he and his labor followers see them. There is, of course, 
much rhetoric between the covers. But there is also crowding 
and concrete evidence of his belief that unemployment must 


be no more, that a decent standard of life must be guaranteed — 


to every man and woman, that medical service and education- 
al opportunity must become the equal right of all, that the 
chief means of production must be disciplined, that national 
_ sovereignty must be clipped, and international law, free 
access to the world’s resources, free movement of goods and 
-men be realized. The emphasis throughout is on socialism in 
economics, democracy in political arrangements, and a wider 
community of all men throughout the world. 


_ For months, Mr. Bevin’s task has been the organization of 


British labor for an overwhelming productive effort. These 
"pages give a sense of the bewildering variety of the problems 
through which he has fought his way, of the enormous aid 
that a strong labor movement was able to provide, and of his 
insistence that decisions be reached by consent instead of 

ercion. Dedicated to the fullest implications of democracy 
and shrewdly aware, too, of the domestic and international 
obstacles that lie in the road (read his chapter eleven), Mr. 
Bevin gives us an imperative assurance that, if Germany is 
defeated, the cause of democracy will be strongly represented 
n constructing a peace, “not to make giants but to elevate 
man race.” 


J. RayMonp Watsy 
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HERE’S HELP FOR 
CONSUMERS TRYING TO 
SAVE AND CONSERVE 


—— 


AILY MORE CONSUMERS 
join the defense move- 
ment to conserve and end 
waste. Perhaps you are tak- 
ing an active part in this 
movement as local director, 
instructor, or worker. In 
your work you have prob- 
ably met many consumers 
willing and eager to do their 
best to conserve—but handi- 
capped in their efforts by 
not knowing just what to do 
or how. In that case we’d 
like to remind you that you 
may find Household’s book- 
lets on money management 
and better buymanship very 
helpful. 


How to make things last 


As you may already know, 
the main purpose of these 
booklets is to help consumers 
to plan their spending and 
buy more intelligently. The 
booklets cover the buying of 
almost everything used in 
the home. Consumers find 
that the information—de- 
pendable and impartial— 
helps them to stretch their 


HOUSEHOLD 


dollars substantially. But 
the booklets also tell how to 
make thingslast longer, how 
to prevent waste of food, 
how to take care of almost 
all kinds of home equipment. 


Take, for example, the 
very timely booklet‘ Stretch- 
ing the Clothing Dollar.” 
The entire third section of 
this booklet discusses the 
care of clothing—to make it 
last longer and to give the 
wearer a better groomed ap- 
pearance. Here is practical 
information every family 
can use every day of the 
duration. 


Copy sent for 3c stamp 


Wouldn’t you like to see this 
booklet in order to judge its 
value to consumers looking 
for help with their everyday 
problems? We will gladly 
send ‘‘Stretching the Cloth- 
ing Dollar’ for a 3c stamp 
to cover mailing cost. With 
it you will receive a list of all 
the other Household book- 
lets. Why not send the cou- 
pon now? 
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THE BATTLE OF DETROIT 
(Continued from page 207) 


When a house or a subdivision is located at a prohibitive 
distance from a main, the water supply is from shallow wells. 

The stiff clay soil is unsuitable for septic tanks. Sewage 
empties into open, untiled ditches. These drain into a creek 
which meanders fifty miles across country to a lake, and the 
accumulated refuse imperils the water supply of Detroit. 
Early last November, loan and grant funds were allocated 
by the Federal Works Agency for a water and sewage system 
in this area, to be linked with the Detroit system. The sewer 
project has been delayed by a wrangle as to the rate to be 
charged the townships by a county sewage disposal plant, and 
by a clash between the Washington and the regional (Chi- 
cago) offices of the FWA as to accounting methods. In mid- 
February, work had not started. 

So far, local doctors have blocked a county health unit. 
There are two part time public health nurses in the township. 
With a school population of approximately 10,800, there is 
one school nurse. The Children’s Bureau can help solve 
child health problems only when the county is organized 
through a public health unit. The State Health Department 
can move in, in case of epidemic; meanwhile it can only 
“advise.” “I don’t see how we can escape typhoid,” said 
a social worker. “If an epidemic brought about public health 
organization here, it might save a lot of lives, at that.” 

The trailer camp I visited is a private enterprise, with 
parking space for some forty trailers. A small brick build- 
ing houses camp toilets and a laundry. The camp has the 
usual open sewage ditch, and even on a cold winter morn- 
ing, the stench was heavy. The camp charges each trailer 
$7 a month, which includes the state tax. “We do a good 
business,” the proprietor said. “We're growin’ every week.” 
There are many trailer camps in the area. This one, the 
social worker told me, is “better than average—the trailers 
aren't crowded as close together as they usually are.” 

Recreational resources in the township were meager and 
highly commercialized. They included one movie, a few 
bowling alleys, and numerous saloons—one to every 300 resi- 
dents. Many of the saloons not only serve liquor, but also 
provide floor shows and hostesses. 

The tank plant is being enlarged and there are rumors of 
an airport and an aircraft plant in the area. These mean 
more workers, with their families. Meanwhile, no effective 
beginning had been made at the time of my visit to solve 
urgent problems of housing, sanitation, and public health. 


VI. The Negroes in Detroit 


HovusinG FOR WAR WORKERS IS NOT A PROBLEM CONFINED TO 
this one township. It is acute in Detroit, which, with a sub- 
stantial housing shortage long before the “defense boom,” has 
the second largest USHA program in the country. A_pro- 
ject providing 1,250 homes will open this spring. But much 
of the USHA program in Detroit has been bound up with 
slum clearance in which the number of sub-standard units 
destroyed pretty well cancels out the number of new units 
gained, so far as shelter is concerned. There are, of course, 
immeasurable advances in comfort, convenience, and health- 
ful living standards. Plans are under discussion now for a 
“model city” of 10,000 homes, with adequate communit 
services, for the workers at the bomber plant. But if the 
scheme goes through it will be too late to take up the employ- 
ment slack for thousands of displaced auto workers this 
spring, as it might have done. 

Originally, one thousand defense housing units were allo- 
cated to the Detroit area. The township unit accounts for 500 
of these; 300 were involved in the unsavory “Currier case” 
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and never got beyond the paper stage; and 200 units are 
included in the Sojourner Truth project, which is a story in 
itself. Located in a mixed white and Negro neighborhood, this 
originally was intended for Negro occupancy. Real estate 
interests were active in stirring resentment against the project, 
particularly on the part of Polish neighbors. After twice re- 
versing itself, the FWA ruled that the project should be 
occupied by Negroes, but left the Detroit Common Council 
to fix the date of occupancy. Meanwhile, the situation has 
become so involved in prejudices and emotion that friction, 
even violence, seems inevitable. 


Tue SoyouRNER TRUTH PROJECT IS ONLY ONE EXAMPLE OF 
racial discrimination in Detroit. A large body of Negro labor 
was brought to the area in the last war, but for the most 
part craft unions still bar Negroes from many skilled occupa- 
tions in Detroit as in other industrial areas. Some concerns, 
notably Ford, have employed Negro workers, originally, it 
seems clear, as part of an anti-union policy. In Detroit, as 
elsewhere, discrimination against the Negro as an employe 
frequently has shut him out from apprenticeship, and in 
turn his lack of such training has helped close the door to 
advancement to skilled jobs. It is a vicious circle, and it 
swings its ugly circuit in trade and the professions, as well 
as in industry. The Detroit situation has been intensified by 
the influx of large numbers of southern whites, who brought 
with them their prejudices—and the Ku Klux Klan. 

On the other side of the picture, however, is the steady 
and intelligent effort by the CIO unions to break down race 
prejudice, and to prevent the use of this divisive force to 
weaken labor organization. Further, the impending labor 
shortage seems likely to sweep aside, at least temporarily, 
many existing barriers to employment and advancement of 
Negro workers. Some of these gains may be lost later, but 
some of them will endure. 


VII. Wake Up, Detroit! 


IT Is IMPOSSIBLE TO GIVE A CLEAR PICTURE OF SO VAST AND 
confused a scene as Detroit in the process of changing from 
the world’s automobile center to one of the great arsenals 
of the United Nations. A few over-all impressions remained 
with me after a February week in Detroit. 

First, comes the sense of the uncanny power and precision 
of the American “know-how,” the technical imagination and 
resourcefulness of management and workers in handling 
tools, materials, machines, machine processes. It is a sort of 
machine age genius and, though less tangible than natural 
resources and manpower, it is one of our chief assets today. 
Next, is the handicap that comes of our characteristic un- 
willingness to apply this “know-how” to human as well as 
to engineering problems, so that the conversion of the auto 
plants is slowed and complicated by immature industrial 
relations, by the squalor and unwholesomeness of trailer 
camps, inadequate water supply, overcrowded schools, a 
transportation tangle, race prejudice, the economic insecurity 
of workers and their families dislocated by the change over. 

Third, comes the toughness and implacability of old pat-— 
terns of self-interest and smugness. Even in mid-February, 
Pearl Harbor, Singapore, Rangoon, Java, the Caribbean still 
were very far away and not wholly real to Detroit. Close in 
were wages and profits, jealousy as to authority and prestige: 

What do I get out of this?” Industry and labor were rising 
to the technical challenges to their “Know-how.” But Detroit _ 
was not at war. Only now and then I found an individual 
with the nerve and the imagination to face the nation’s task. 
T remember best ‘the union leader who glanced at the day’s . 
headlines, and said: “Do you know what I pray every day? 
i pray the Lord to let °em drop some bombs on Detroit, Then 
we'd get down to it! And what wouldn’t we show ’em .. .” 
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THE DUTCH EMPIRE: AN APPRAISAL 
(Continued from page 187) 


their role in achieving this result. In return for the protection 
fondly thought assured by Singapore and for British pur- 
chases of Indies’ goods, tariff concessions were granted to 
British empire exports in the Netherlands’ markets. Ameri- 
can capital and impotts were increasingly welcomed in a 
colony that turned a deaf ear to Japanese pleas for invest- 
ment and concession privileges. Japanese nationals, however, 
came in increasing numbers to the Indies, reversing the prac- 
tice of Occidentals whose capital investments invariably pre- 
ceded their immigration. The new industrialization program 
required outside financing, since indigenous capital was 
virtually non-existent. More important, this program involved 
a partial diversion from its established field of large scale 
agricultural and mining enterprises to such industries as 
were not overly competitive with foreign imports and which 
would most extensively utilize local raw materials and in- 
digenous hand labor. 

Political factors have inevitably played an important part 
in Dutch economic policy and have necessarily altered with 
the shifting international scene. So when it became apparent 
that the open-door policy, which had been originally adopted 
largely through fear lest stronger powers, if denied access to 
the Indies’ wealth, would challenge Dutch sovereignty, meant 
certain economic and possible political domination by the 
Japanese, it was abandoned for the same reason that had in 
the early nineteenth century made the Dutch cling to 
monopoly when they believed that free trade would mean 
the furthering of British manufacturers and influence at 
Dutch expense. 

The budgetary difficulties which paradoxically have al- 
ways pursued this rich colony made the government, even 
before the depression, lean very heavily on outside capital 
resources. Forty percent of normal revenues have come from 
Western enterprises, 20 percent from government-owned in- 
dustries, and 40 percent derived from strictly native economy. 
When the depression brought a collapse in export prices its 
repercussions on tax receipts were felt immediately and 
catastrophically. The administration struggled bravely to 
meet this by deflationary measures of drastic economies and 
by increased taxation, but it was hard to reduce the bulky 
element of fixed expenditures. 

The Dutch were to find, as they had in native policy, that 
there was no such thing as a little government intervention. 
Once the control machinery got under way it gathered 
momentum, and the scope of internal control had to be .ex- 
tended. The government was forced into price control, on a 
limited scale, and into issuing extra import licenses. It also 
sponsored a somewhat higher wage scale for native labor, but 
here not much was done lest it antagonize European pro- 
ducers who were already aroused by increased taxation, the 
growth of bureaucracy, and above all by the expansion of of- 
ficial controls. Businessmen in the Indies, however, on the 
whole accepted as the part of wisdom the government’s 
policy, which they realized was evolved in their best inter- 
ests. But they also emphasized what the government knew 
full well—that the Indies were dependent for the maintenance 
of exports on remaining the lowest-cost and most efficient 
producers for world markets which were then overloaded 
with tin and rubber. . 


On the Eve of War 


IN THE FIELD OF FOOD PRODUCTION FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMP- 
tion, the government was able to score a greater success. 
Here no international complications entered the picture, and 
the Dutch had ample scope to exercise their genius for 
meticulous preparation and scientific study. The depression 
(Continued on page 222) . 
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THE DUTCH EMPIRE: AN APPRAISAL 


(Continued from page 221) 


drove home the need for a greater diversification of staple 
native food crops even more than for developing supple- 
mentary agricultural exports, not only to effect a better bal- 
anced economy but as a partial solution for the Javanese un- 
employment problem. By January 1941 the government had 
not only achieved self-sufficiency in regard to rice and soy- 
beans but had even a modest surplus for export. Other crops 
and minerals were steadily developed with the same scientific 
preparation and exhaustive study of markets. 

This new program covered the whole industrial field and 
was largely effected through government research in all 
branches. The medium of the cooperative society was the 
mechanism used, notably in the batik industry. The native 
loom, for example, was adapted to an output five times 
greater than that of the traditional loom. Further, the govern- 
ment restricted the mushroom growth of such industries 
through a licensing system and a regulation of the most 
minute details as to labor and the standardization of output. 

While the government worked to eliminate useless and 
competitive industries, scattering them widely and appro- 
priately to regional needs, it was not content with this as the 
sole answer to the labor and population problems. During the 
depression, immigration to the Indies was restricted and the 
employment of alien labor curtailed. But, more important, the 
government launched a large scale resettlement program de- 
signed not only to relieve some of the population pressure in 
Java and Madura, where there was an average density of over 
800 persons to the square mile, but to assist in the develop- 
ment of the Outer Islands, whose economic exploitation had 
long been delayed by the acute labor shortage there. While 
this resettlement policy dated back to 1905 it had been only 
intermittently and not too successfully pursued. The depres- 
sion gave it renewed impetus. By 1940 the resettlement goal 
was set at 55,000 families. Sumatra, three times the size of 
Java, had a mere 8 million inhabitants and Borneo, the 
Dutch part of which is larger than Sumatra, only 2 millions. 
The ground required and received very careful preparation, 
not only as regards the sites selected but in the choice of 
good colonist material and in the psychological methods em- 
ployed to induce the deeply-rooted Javanese to leave their 
natal villages and adjust to life elsewhere. It was perhaps in 
their appreciation of the importance of organizing demand, 
as opposed merely to that of the sources of supply, that the 
Dutch showed themselves adaptable and brilliant colonizers. 
More than any other imperialists they realized that it was not 
enough to present Orientals with the means of employment 
and education; they must also be made to want a higher 
standard of living by bringing home to them the desirability 
as well as the possibility of achieving such an ambition. 

Whether or not the absorption of Western imports in order 
tc sell Indies produce, or the benefits of industrialization 
which require legak protection and consequently a higher cost 
of living, balance each other from the viewpoint of native 
welfare were questions not answered before Holland was 
invaded. ‘The war brought a reversal of trade trends, the 
Asiatic and American markets looming ever larger on the 
horizon as those of continental Europe faded away. The in- 
dustrialization program was given a fillip by the greater 
need for selt-sufficiency and for adding defense manufacturing. 


The Tide of Nationalism 


THE NATIVE REACTION TO THREE CENTURIES OF DUTCH RULE 
did not take positive form until the beginning of the present 
century. As with the French in Indo-China the Dutch had 
no sooner turned to a more enlightened native policy than 
they had to cope with the new element of nascent nationalism. 
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All over the East the legendary invincibility of the white man 
received a shattering blow from Japan's victory over Russia 
in 1905. Successive repercussions emanating from popular 
movements in India and China forced the growth of native 
nationalism, despite a late start in Southeast Asia, at a far 
swifter pace than it had developed in the West. 

When the Dutch came to the Indies they had found, as 
had the Spaniards in the Philippines, not a single one of their 
widely scattered islands—at their farthest points over 3,000 
miles apart—with any political or economic coherence, and 
with marked racial and cultural differences. But in these 
small, isolated, and primitive villages there was a funda- 
mental Indonesian social unity. 

In the Indies, Java’s relationship to the other islands gave 
the nationalism that first developed there a special character. 
Not only was two thirds of the total population concentrated 
within one fifteenth of the total area, but the greater re- 
ligious, racial and cultural homogeneity of the Javanese had 
remained largely intact, for it was a cardinal point in Dutch 
colonial philosophy that the Indonesian must evolve in his 
own orbit. Also the fact that Java was the seat of a centralized 
government, and the original center for capitalist investment 
and residence for almost all the alien elements in the Indies, 
made for a greater penetration of native life there. 

The first impulses behind the nationalist movement were 
directed “‘not to make the Javanese imitate Europeans but 
that they may better understand their own people, and that 
the Indies and the Netherlands may be ever more closely 
associated.” Thus the first nationalist society Boedi Oetomo 
(Glorious Endeavor) worked for the economic and, above 
all, the educational advancement of the masses; but it was 
confined almost wholly to the Javanese aristocracy. Origin- 
ally without religious, color or political bias it gradually took 
on a moderately political character but has, nevertheless, con- 
sistently supported Dutch rule. Almost at once Boedi Oetomo 
was eclipsed by a different movement—one that was pri- 
marily economic and popular. Sarikat Islam had its origin in 
the depressed condition of the batik industry which was at- 
tributed to Chinese exploitation, and this antagonism was 
aggravated by the increased national consciousness of the 
Chinese after the revolution of 1912. This society grew 
rapidly, both in numbers and radicalism, under the double 
impetus of stiffening Muslim resistance to increasing Christian 
missionary activity and the restlessness engendered by the 
European war of 1914-1918. 

During this same period trade unions experienced a 
phenomenal growth, favored by the growing concentration of 
capitalistic enterprise and by the post-war depression. The 
early 1920’s saw a wave of strikes in widely separated parts 
of the Indies. At first the strikes were successful, largely be- 
cause the “ethical” government, in recognizing that working 
conditions for native laborers were bad, exercised pressure on 
the producer interests. But later the administration changed 
its tone. Also in 1923 Sarikat Islam, which had sponsored 
these strikes, expelled its more radical elements who pro- 
ceeded to form a communist party that gave violent evidence 
of its growth during the next five years. About 1914 a 
third current had entered the nationalist stream—the Indos, 
or Eurasians, who advocated brotherhood with the Indo- 
nesians in an independent Indies. 

The entry of the Indos into nationalist politics was fol- 
lowed by that of Europeans, but in a wholly new vein. When 
a greater degree of freedom of the press and assembly was 
permitted, it was effected almost wholly in the interests of the 
European community, but nationalist organizations profited’ 
thereby. In 1918 a legislative body was created, the Volksraad, 
whose limited powers represented a compromise between the 
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thical” advocates of greater native participation in the 
vernment and conservative Dutch elements, both in Hol- 
nd and the Indies. The concessions which it wrested from 
© governor-general had a soothing effect as regards parlia- 
entary opposition, if not generally throughout the country. 
The revolutionary period from 1920-1927 culminated in 
Mmunist uprisings and their prompt suppression. This 
arked the high point in the nationalist movement’s domina- 
on by its European partisans. The communist movement 
as forced far underground and the dependence of local 
tionalists upon foreign support was terminated. Sartkat 
f resumed leadership of the nationalist movement, 
hieved principally under the aegis of native students who 
ad returned from study in Europe. Their students’ society 
Holland had established contact with international revolu- 
nary organizations and their propaganda extended to their 
npatriots in Cairo and Mecca. Repatriated members came 
*xercise a growing influence over the nationalist movement 
e Indies, giving it both a radical and educational orienta- 


1927 the nationalists began to find that the study clubs 
culture schools which they had founded were far less 

ng than their former political activities, so in that year 
ational Indonesian Party was formed, which continued 
tain close relations with student organizations at The 
ee > (In answering advertisements 


Hague. In the Indies, its extremist activities finally led to the 
arrest of its leaders and a subsequent breaking away of the 
religious from the secular elements. The latter organized 
themselves into three parties competing for leadership of the 
nationalist cause. All of these party subdivisions, reunions and 
reincarnations not only confused the common nationalist de-- 
sideratum, a free Indonesia, but they were grist to the mill of 
those who asserted that Indonesians are too mutually jealous, 
too disunited as to language, race and religion ever to con- 
stitute a cohesive entity. On the other hand, the three main 
elements of disunity—divergency as to religion, the racial 
basis, and cooperation with the government—tended to be 
resolved in favor of an all-Indonesian versus a Javanese- 
dominated nationalism. 

Despite the growth of a more purely native nationalism 
at the expense of communist and internationally stimulated 
influences, the Indies have felt repercussions from other world 
movements, the most positive of which has been Pan-Islam. 
The Dutch apparently were successful in their relationship to 
Islam because they were so circumspect, yet certain observers 
feel that while exaggerating the force of secular nationalism 
and tolerating—even encouraging—the religious movement 
of reform as a less dangerous outlet, the Dutch rather blindly 


ignored the anti-Dutch character of certain Muslim activities 


in the Indies. Taking a leaf from (Continued on page 224) 
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the Congress movement in India, some Indonesian nationalists 
advocated a policy of nen-cooperation, a congress organization, 
and a limited program of Swadeshi. Their objective has fre- 
quently been defined as the Indian-inspired ideal of dominion 
status within the Dutch empire. 

Chinese influence in Indonesian nationalism has been con- 
ditioned by the antagonism inspired in the natives by the 
resident Chinese, who form about 2 percent of the total 
population. Adverse native reaction naturally did not decline 
with the improved economic and legal position—not to men- 
tion the heightened nationalism—of the local Chinese, and 
only for a time during the communist period did the parallel 
development of local Chinese and Indonesian nationalisms 
intersect. With the suppression of communism, the essentially 
capitalistic interests of the Chinese, and their desire to remain 
a group apart, made more apparent the differences between 
them and the Indonesians. 

The trend in the Indonesian nationalist movement in the 
past few years reflects the strength of the pro-native and 
liberal attitude of the government. Conservative Dutch resi- 
dents who at one time advocated repressive governmental 
action were counterbalanced by liberal and non-official Dutch 
elements both in Europe and in the Indies. Such repressive 
measures as were instituted by the Indies government after 
the outbreaks in the late 1920’s were based on the “ounce 
of prevention” theory, and in this the Dutch have been aided 
by the character of Indonesian leaders who showed no pro- 
pensity te sow the seeds of nationalism in martyrs’ blood. 

While responsibilities placed on the natives in the interests 
of the islands’ detense after 1939 gave the nationalists a 
bargaining point for wresting new political concessions, ob- 
servers concurred in feeling that the natives were loyal to 
the Dutch. If they must have imperial masters, there is no 
question that the natives prefer the Dutch to the Japanese. 
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{n contrast to areas where nationalists elsewhere in th 
world have played the part of fifth columnists for invaders, i: 
the Netherlands Indies the nationalist movement has been i 
abeyance since the outbreak of the war. The common sens 
policy of giving both natives and Indos a stake in the goverr 
ment was largely responsible. A real effort was made to ge 
in the Volksraad as representative a group of native opinio 
and interests as possible; and the freedom with which native 
as well as Dutch members expressed themselves was note 
worthy. Laws were generally more severe on the statute book 
than in application. The policy of parity of salaries fo 
native and Dutch officials was an important mechanism i: 
smoothing over past antagonisms and in generating the im 
mense vitality that animated the Indies to become a virtuall 
autonomous unit when Holland was occupied. Ironicall 
enough, it is.an Asiatic people who probably will become th 
purveyors of rapid Westernization in the Indies, whereas th 
Occidental Dutch have been careful to permit only graduz 
Westernization. 


An Appraisal 


WHATEVER MAY PROVE TO BE THE FINAL DESTINY OF TH 
Netherlands East Indies, the Western world should be awar 
of the enlightened policy which was leading them towar 
great social achievements when the aggressors seized thes 
peace-loving islands within the past month. Dutch coloniz 
effort remains one of the most remarkable achievements i 
the history of empires and one which it is most regrettable t 
have interrupted before the experiment can prove itself i 
colonial theory. If human industry and intelligence coul; 
solve the problems of colonization the palm would, in ; 
probability, go to the Dutch fer their work in the Indi 
But no amount of foresight and endeavor can wholly redt 
colonization to a science. There always remain two 
quantities in any system of imperialism—world condi 
and human. psychology. 
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S we go to press, the comments 
A on the special March number of 
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dom, are beginning to roll in. It is 
evident that the number has 
already made its impact on 
leaders in the field of health 
and on laymen who envision 
a healthier America. 

Paul V. McNutt, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security 
Agency, when _ broadcasting 
over the Blue Network sug- 
gested that his listeners ‘‘read 
Dr. Victor Heiser’s story in 
this month’s Survey Graphic 
and you will understand the 
importance of food.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt, in her 
syndicated column, focused 
on two other articles when 
she wrote “yesterday with the 
greatest interest, I read the 
Survey Graphic for March 
entitled Fitness. for Freedom. 
The opening article, entitled Health 
Front in a People’s War by Dr. C.- 
~E. A. Winslow should not be missed 

. The other article I was particu- 
larly interested in was by Dr. E. C. 
Lindeman called Pursuit of Happi- 
ness in Wartime. This, too, I hope 
none of my readers will miss for it 
deals with a subject we must not for- 
get, no matter how many difficulties 
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stone, Director of the Montefiore 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases sends 
us his “congratulations on the splen- 
did number” and Savel Simand, City 
of New York, Department of Health 
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Dr. Karl Menninger of the Men- 
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